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UNCLAIMED HAPPINESS. 
a 


Who that looked upon a leaf of coal for the first 
ime would dream of the real contents of that black 
mass! It was known that it would in combustion 
pive forth light and heat, from “time whereof the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary ;” though even 
his was not known respecting Anthracite coal until a 
omparatively recent period. It was known that it 
would burn ; but how to burn it was a secret which 
nccident disclosed. After infinite pokings and stir- 
ings, some workmen at an experimental furnace 
entto dinner*in despair of kindling stone coal. 
Being let alone for an hour the coal took the matter 
nto its own black hands and went into vigorous 
ombustion, teaching the men that the way to burn 
‘was not to stirit. There are people just like it. 
fyoustir them you put them out. If you put 
kindling material under them and let them alone 
hey will ignite. But all this is by the way, for it 

as the bituminous coal that we were thinking about. 
Vho would even imagine what treasures it contain- 
cd? That exquisite flavor of pine-apples; that fra- 


Brant strawberry perfume, those other delicate flav- 


's for confectionery and cooking, did you know 
hat they were made out of coal? Those exquisite 
ints, the solferinos, the magentas, and other fash- 
onable colors, do the belles that flaunt their ribbons 
0 bewitchingly know that all these charming hues 
Te extracted from coal? How much chemistry 
caches men to see in common things! How much, 
0, the microscope reveals! The air is full of im- 
palpable dust. Let the glass be put to it, and be- 
old, that dust is a treasury of curiosities, a very 
museum! Invisible seeds, fragments of feathers, 
powder of leaves, germs and spores of innumerable 
‘ngi—something rubbed off from every substance 
ba the globe—so that one tould, if enough skillful, 
uild Up again, out of the dust which settles on his 
Bible, beasts, birds, mineral, trees, and gardens, and 
whole pet world! B 

There is a precise analogy in moral life. Men are 
eeking enjoyment in rude ways, or sulking in a 
°mplaining mood because they have nothing to 
hake them happy! But theart of being happy lies 
Peng 5: of extracting happiness from common 
' gs! If we pitch our expectations high, if we 
‘arrogant in our pretensions, if we will not be 
“ppy except when our self-love is gratified, our 
pride stimulated, our vanity fed, or a fierce excite- 
we Kindled, then we shall have but little satisfac- 
' i of this life! The whole globe is a museum 
slain ‘a have eyes to see. Rare plays are un- 
, lifes ore every man who can read the drama 
ae otelligently. Not go to theatres? Wicked 
ot Plays} Every street is atheatre. One cannot 
Pen his eyes without seeing unconscious players. 









—— 








There are Othellos, and Hamlets, and, Lears, and 
Falstaffs ; Ophelias, Rosalinds, and Juliettes, all about 
us. Midsummer-night dreams are performing in our 
heavens. Happy? A walk up and down Fulton- 
street in Brooklyn is as good as a play. The chil- 
dren, the nurses, the maidens, the mothers, the 
wealthy everybodies, the queer men, the unconscious‘ 
buffoons, the drolls, the earnest nonsense, and the 
whimsical earnestness of men, the shop-windows, 
the cars, the horses, the carriages—bless us—there is 
not half time enough to enjoy all that is to be seen 
in these things! Or, if the mood takes you, go in 
and talk with the people—choosing, of course, fit- 
ting times and seasons. Be cheerful yourself, and 
good natured, and respectful, and every man has a 
secret for you worth knowing. There is a school- 
master waiting for you behind every door. Every 
shopman has a look at life different from yours. 
Human nature puts on as many kinds of foliage as 
trees do, and is far better worth studying. Anger 
is not alike in any two men, nor pride, nor vanity, 
nor love. Every fool is a special fool, and there is 
no duplicate. 

What are trades and all kinds of business, but 
labaratories where the ethereal thought is transmuted 
into some visible shape of matter? What are work- 
men but translators of mind into matter? Men are 
cutting, sawing, filing, fitting, joining, polishing. 
But every article isso much mind condensed into 
matter. Work is incarnation. Nobody knows a 
city who only drives along its streets. There are 
vaults under streets, cellars under houses, attics 
above, shops fehind. At every step men are found 
tucked away in some queer nook, doing unexpected 
things, themselves odd, and full of entertaining 


| knowledge. 


It is kindly sympathy with human life that ena- 
bles one to secure happiness, Pride is like an un- 
silvered glass, through which all sights pass, leaving 
no impression. But sympathy, like a mirror, catch- 
es everything that lives. The whole world makes 
pictures for a mirror-heart. The best of all is, that 
a kind heart and a keen eye are never within the 
sheriff's reach. He may sequester your goods. But 
he cannot shut up the world or confiscate human 
life. As long as these are left, one may defy poverty, 
neglect of friends, and even, to a degree, misfortupe 
and sickness, and still find hours brimfull every day 
of innocent and nourishing enjoyment! se 








LAWYERS IN THE CHURCH. 
—__>_—_ 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS. 


7 


——_._——_ 

In a recent number of the Hvangelist, the Rev. Dr. 
CuYLER inquired why it was that so few lawyers 
took an active part in Christian work, and so few 
eminent lawyers were known to be decided Chris- 
tians. In the course of his remarks, Dr. CuyLER 
mentions that in all his ministerial service, extend- 
ing over many years, he has had only one lawyer in 
any of his congregations whose voice was ever heard 
in prayer-meeting; and he adds, that his inquiries 
among his clerical brethren show that their experi- 
ence is substantially like his in this respect. His 
conclusion seems to be that there is something in the 
practice of law which has an unfavorable effect upon 
a Christian life, thomgh what that something is, he 
is at a loss to know. . 

Now, in the first place, it is to be considered that 
the number of lawyers is smaller than that of any 
other prominent class of the community, unless.it 
be doctors. It is at least doubtful whether there is 
not as large a proportion ot lawyers within the 
Church, as of any other educated class of men. The 
mere fact that many, perhaps a large majority, of the 
most famous lawyers, have not been genuine Chris- 
tians, is no evidence that the Bar as a whole has not 
contributed its share tothe Church. But even among 
eminent lawyers, there are now, and have been in the 
past, many avowed and earnest Christian men. Chan- 
cellor Kent, Joun WELLS, MarsHaLi 8. BIDWELL, 
Danreu Lorn, and others in this State, Sir Rounp- 
ELL PALMER and others in England, are recent illus- 
trations, the number of which could be greatly mul- 
tiplied. 

But it is probably true that, considering the fact 
that they are men trained to public speaking, law- 
yers do not take so large a share in the meetings of 
the churches as might be fairly expected. It is said 
that no lawyer ever speaks in the Fulton street 
prayer-meeting, and certainly the yoice of a lawyer 





is rarely heard in the devotional meetings of the 
churches generally. Probably the Methodists form 
an exception to the rule. Certainly, they have a 
respectable number of lawyers among their lay 
preachers. But it is foreign to the Methodist idea 
to allow any member to bury his talent; and a law- 
yer could not long remain in a Methodist church 
without being put under a moral compulsion to 
speak in its meetings. 

There is a reason for all things. And the reason 
of the silence of Christian lawyers, where they are 
silent, will not be found in any hardening or stupe- 
fying influence of their daily avocation. The prac- 
tical testimony of the world disproves the theoreti- 


‘cal objections which the same world has always 


made to the practice of the law. Of the thousands 
of intelligent men who gravely insist that it is more 
difficult for a lawyer to be honest than for other 


men, not one in ten fears to intrust to some lawyer 


(an “exception,” of course, “io the general run !”) 
the most momentous secrets of his life, the most 
preeious interests which he can have in this world. 

There are several obstacles in the way of active 
Christian work by a-lawyer, which would suffice to 
account for the silence of the profession in the church, 
even if it were more general than it is. There is, 


lion"and the lamb lay down together, and sickness, 
pain and death were unknown on the earth ? 

The impatience of dissent, and horror of heresy, 
which still characterize the most influential men 
in all church-meetings furnish, therefore, additional 
reason for the distrust with which they listen to 
a lawyer, however much they respect him as a man. 

This is not mere theory. In the most liberal of 
orthodox Churches, the facts have fully sustained it. 
An excellent lawyer of this city once received asharp 
rebuke in prayer-meeting for mentioning, incident- 
ally, that one of the Psalms which are universally 
attributed to David, could not have been written 
by him, but must have been the production of a 
time subsequent to the Babylonish captivity. And 
in other cases, leading church-members have openly 
expressed their dislike of “lawyers’ talk” in the 
church. The truth is that there is little scope, for 
highly educated men in the prayer-meeting, as at 
present administered. The old members do not 
relish new ideas, or even original thought upon 
old ideas, from any one but the pastor. Perhaps there 


is art implication of superiority in the presentation » 


\f original thought that is offensive to their pride. 
Perhaps they simply fear every new idea until«it 
is indorsed by the pulpit, no matter how innocent 


first, a general, venerable, and deeply-rooted preju-|it may appear.to be. Whatever may be the rea- 


dice against lawyers, as a class, which includes espe- 
cially a strong distrust of their sincerity in public 
speaking. Nearly every man in ordinary business 
life thinks in his heart that no lawyer is as honest 
as himself. “There are honest lawyers,” a man says, 
“and A. B. is one of them;” but by this he means 
that A. B. is more honest than most other lawyers, 
more so than a good many merchants, mechanies, or 
farmers—ratfely or never that this lawyer is as thor- 
oughly honest as the speaker himself. This is not 
unnatural, for a man must have either a peculiar 
constitution of mind, or a peculiar training, in order 
to see habitually two sides to every case, and to re- 
alize that one may honestly advocate either side, or 
both sides in succession. This, which the great ma- 
jority of men could not do without falsehood, is the 
lawyer’s daily business. A scientific man under- 
stands easily how such a business may be pursued 
by one properly trained, without the least deviation 
from truth; but the mass of mankind cannot com- 
prehend it. 

Now, let any one ask himself how he would enjoy 
speaking about the deepest feelings of his heart be- 
fore one or two hundred people, every one of whom 
distrusted his sincerity. If there are two merchants 
in a church, who have become alienated, so that one 
thinks that the other has cheated him, and tells him 
so, would not the accused brother find it rather 
harder to speak or pray in meeting when the other 
merchant was present, than when he was not? How 
much more difficult must it be to speak, when not 
one only, but a majority of those present, listen un- 
der the influence of prejudice. 

In the next place, the lawyer’s habit of testing 
rules and searching out evidence is apt to lead him 
to more independent conclusions, in respect to reli- 
gious views and doctrines, than are quite acceptable 
to the mass of the Church. In this respect, however, 
he does not differ from other men of educated mind 
and scientific thought. The variance of such men 
from their brethren in the Church is often trifling in 
extent ; but whether it be moro or less, it is sincere, 
deep-rooted and earnestly held. Such men seldom, 
if ever, desire to force their ideas upon their breth- 
ren. That is more apt to be the disposition of igno- 
rant and untrained men. But an earnest Christian 
who has adopted any heresy is apt to have bestowed 
much thought upon the subject, and his general 
views are almost certain to be colored with his pe- 
culiar doctrines. The deacons quickly detect the 
latent heresy of his remarks, and feel called upon to 
repel the supposed assault upon their faith. For 
peace sake, the scientific members of the Church ei- 
ther restrict themselves from a range of topics upon 
which their hearts burn to speak, or speak with fet- 
ters upon their lips, or donot speak at all. Thus, it 
would be imprudent in most Churches, even at the 
present day, to question the literal correctness of the 
apostolic assumption that death entered the world 
by the sin of Adam, although it is now one of the 
elementary truths of science that death had desolat- 
ed the world for millions of years before man ex- 
isted. How can a man who knows this fact talk 
in entire harmony with the good old deacons who 
were trained to believe that, until Adam sinned, the 


son, the fact is unquestionable. Then a large num- 
ber of good people are impatient of any talk in 
prayer-meeting except such as is directly aimed at 
the conversion of souls. The upbuilding of those 
who are already converted is, to such brethren, a 
small matter. ' 
tagonistic in feeling to men of deeper thought and 


larger scope, and never fail to break up any line, 


of discussion, however instructive, which can be 
started by men in whom intellect predominates over 
mere emotion. 

Other reasons for the silence of Christian lawyers 
might be added ; but these are sufficient for present 
reflection, and are peculiarly true in respect to the 
large city churches, of which Dr. CuyLER’s is a type. 


If he will extend his inquiries and make closer:ob- | 


servation, he will find that the Church keeps its 
ablest and most thoughtful members in the back- 
ground, and that commonplace minds are allowed 
not merely that preponderance to which their num- 
bers fairly entitle them, but a monopoly which makes 
it an ungracious task for any large-minded man to 
vindicate his right to Christian liberty among his 
brethren. ; 


an» 
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THE DEACON AND THE PLAY-ACTOR ; 
OR, ‘ 
FAITH WITHOUT WORKS AND WORKS WITH- 
OUT FAITH. 
—_—__~>—_——__ 
THE DEACON. 
He is a member, in good standing, of an 
orthodox church in a little vilage on Long 
Island Sound. He owns a farm of fair size, 








and he may be considered a well-to-do man. He is 
deeply interested in “the welfare of Zion,” and con- 
tributes of his means to the spread of the Gospel. 
He gave liberally to the fund for remodeling and 
beautifying the church edifice, and does not forget 
“the perishing millions in far-off heathen lands.” 
He leads often at the prayer-meetings, and can al- 
ways be relied upon for the word of exhortation to 
those who are still “ out of the Ark of Safety.” He 
is eloquent in prayer and zealous for the spread of 
Evangelical religion. He is greatly distressed at the 

deadness of the Church, lamenting and wondering 

that there is no revival—no refreshing of the spirit. 

He rebukes the brethren often for their want of zeal, 

and makes earnest appeal to the sisters for their 

prayers and help. / 

This active, zealous Deacon has an own sister, once 
the happy wife of a respected citizen of the same 
village. A few years since the husband died, leav- 
ing her sufficient property for the support of herself 
and her two children. But alas! illness incident to 
her maternity had impaired her reason, and she sank 
into a condition of hopeless idiocy. The good Dea- 
con, her brother, received her into his family and 
gave her an upper room, into which he locked her, 
leaving her in squalor and:filth, and thrusting in her 
food as you would the meat into a caged tiger’s den, 
The farm was owned equally by the Deacon and his 
sister. The wise and provident Deacon induced his 









mother to sign off her dowry, and then obtained the 


Such men, of course, are wholly an- ; 


and a share in two or three fishing vessels, ’ 
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consent of the idiot sister to sell the farm at auction. 
Our good Deacon persuaded the neighbors not to 
bid against him, and so he became its sole owner 
and possessor at a nominal price. He kept an ac- 
count, did this conscientious Deacon, of his. sister's 
money, and set against it his charge for her board. 
at so much per week. When the exact and Ral 
gum of her property had been absorbed by the 
bill, the Deacon, after family prayers, brought down 
the poor trembling and emaciated jdiot, hid sister, 
placed” her in his wagon and trotted away to the 
neighboring town and consigned her to that para- 
disiacal abode, the county poor-house. Wrapped 
around her filthy body were only an old petticoat 
and a ragged shawl—no shoes, no hat, no shirt. If 
the Deacon had only waited a little, he could have 
supplied all the deficiencies from his sister’s own 
well-stocked wardrobe, which is still in possession 
of his wife. But his pious haste would admit of no 
delay, and so the overseer of the poor-house, out of 
very shame, made haste to cover her nakedness by 
procuring garments that decency demanded. The 
Deacon might have sent his sister to an institution 
in a neighboring State, where imbeciles are cared 
for and where the interest on her money would have 
met the yearly charge. But his soul revolted at the 
idea. So, when a proposition was made by a brother 
of the same church, he spurned it with indignation. 
And this once happy, intelligent Christian mother 
and wife is at this moment an inmate of the county 
poor-house, dependent on the pity and kind sympa- 
thy of former friends and neighbors for any comforts 
beyond what that institution affords. 

The Deacon is still a deacon, in good and regular 
standing. Many good women of the Church (God 
bless them!) stay away from the prayer-meetings 
when he presides, and recoil from his approach. But 
the brethren continue to honor him and the Church 
does not spew him out. 

THE PLAY-ACTOR. 

Six years ago the writer had for a neighbor an 
accomplished play-actor. 
church, and on Sundays was wont to solace himself 
by playing on his favorite clarionet. I know not if 
he prayed, but I regret to say that I have sometimes 
heard him mildly swear. He had an idiot brother. 
Returning from a long residence abroad to his na- 
tive city, he found that his brother had been placed 
in an asylum for idiots. He learned this fact soon 
after his arrival in New York, for the first time. 
Shocked beyond expression, he hastened to him, 
and as soon as he had made a home for himself and 
his aged mother, he took the poor imbecile to it. I 
was a frequent witness to his tender care of this poor 
unfortunate, as well as to his reverence and love for 
his venerated mother. His daily life was one of gentle- 
ness and grace; and he has since gone to his rest 

‘after providing liberally in his will for the poor fel- 
low that so moved his compassion and tender pity. 


I have given two veritable histories that can 
be substantiated if necessary. I have placed 
them here that they. may confront each other 
in the columns of this Christian journal. Why 
does every reader instinctively accept the 
“worldly godless player,” and reject with ineffable 
loathing and scorn the pious Deacon? Ah! do you 
not feel that the blessed Master would do the same! 
And taking his precepts and example for a guide, 
can you do otherwise ? 

What follows then? Are all players saints? Are 
al] deacons devils? No such inference is intended. 
I only desire that all true Christians may be stimu- 
lated to work and pray for the purification of the 
Christian Church, to the end that such fearful con- 
trasts between world’s people and Christian profes- 
sors may cease. That we look less and less at men’s 
creeds, and more at their works. By their works 
shall ye know them. This is the vital necessity of 
our. times. @Ve need no new arguments as to the 
claims and desirability of religion. Religion, par- 
ticularly of the orthodox stamp, is now eminently 
respectable, and is much hvnored. It is even fash- 
ionable, To be a Christian now is not to be a cross- 
bearer, but rather a wearer of distinguished honors. 
Church membership is now, in the main, the most 
comfortable way of life socially and politically. Now, 
therefore, is the Church in danger through the un- 
checked selfishness of its members. What our Lord 
rebuked in the Pharisees was this very sin of selfish- 
ness—abominable to him because covered with robes 
of religious exactitude and concealed by pious pro- 
fessions. As he rebuked those smug and self-satis- 
tied pietists for their diabolic selfishness, so now do 
we hear his burning words addressed to the Phari- 
sees of ourown day: Wo unto you Scribes and Pharisees 
hypocrites, for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tence make long prayers! therefore ye shall receive the 
greater damnation, 

This indignant cry of the Saviour needs to be lift- 
ed up in every church in our land. It is needed be- 
cause selfishness has become the monster sin of His 
Church on earth—selfishness, hideous and deformed 
—more hatetul than any other form of criminality 
that can be named, 

Alas! how many of us know those who in our 
phe with much humility and self-con- 
Pte apo be forgiven their debts, only to 
Seite. Ww and take by the throat their fel- 

» Saying, “Pay me that thou owest,” 


\ 


He did not often go to/ 


presented in the charaeters of’ the Deagon and the 
Play-actor. CHRISTIANUS: 
P OUR LOST DARLING. 
= ——»——_ 
BY LOUISE 8. UPHAM. 
——_—— 
Dead ! our treasured darling dead ! 
. Liethtlow that fair, young head! 
Have we made his narrow grave, 
Where the cypress branches wave ? 
Is the green turf o'er him pressed, 
Where so many sleepers rest ? 
Do the darkling shadows creep 
"Round him in that dreamless sleep ?— 
Darling Lewis, have we left thee lonely, 
We, who sought thy highest pleasure only ? 








Love, most tender, kind, sincere, 
Could not guard and keep thee here; 
Mother's love—upon whose breast 
Childhood found its sweetest rest ; 
Father’s love—whose sheltering arm 
Shielded thee from earthly harm ; 
Brothers—sisters—naught could save 
Lewis, summoned to the grave! 

Darling Lewis, earthly ties are riven, 

When the Shepherd calls his lambs to Heaven. 


First-born treasure, first to thrill 

Parent hearts with baby-skill— 

First to plant Hope’s brilliant flowers, 

First to bless Home's twilight hours, 

First to stir the fountains deep 

Of a love that ne’er shall sleep— 

First to hear the Saviour's voice, 

First loved on earth and God's first choice— 
Darling Lewis, first to pass the portal, 
Leadiug home to love and life immortal ! 


Well we love thee—oh! how well, 

Parents know and God ean tell! 

Life with thee a blessing proved ; 

Earth itself. through thee, we loved: 

Song and sunshine now we miss, 

Yet our grief is thy great bliss ! 

Safe in Jesus’ arms for aye, 

Thon shalt never go astray! 
Darling Lewis, harm can ne'er befall thee ; 
Heaven is best, oh! why would we recall thee? 


Darling. must we say farewell ? 

Art thou dead and gone to dwell 

With the angels, and dost rest 

Thy dear head on Jesus’ breast ? 

Yes! thou liv’st above the skies! 

Tombs are gates to Paradise! 

Heaven grows nearer every day ; 

Heaven grows dearer every day : 
Darling Lewis, gone to re:]ms above us, 
Loved us here, and still in Heaven will love us. 








LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN, 
A CLERICAL QUESTION AND A REPLY, 
———— 
My Dear Editor: 

Occasionally I receive a letter from a clerical cor- 
respondent. I am very glad to hear from them and 
to know that they generally regard me asa personal 
friend. One such letter hes betore me now. Some 
truths it puts so aptly and some questionsit asks are 
so pertinent, and withal so difficult fora layman to 
answer, that I am tempted to give it as it stands. 
Here it is: 

“The article of ‘‘ Laicus,” on Church Dishonesty, 

hits the nail on the head exactly. And I write now to 
ask him to present other aspects of the same topic. 
Coming from a ministerial family, and being of that 
persuasion myself, I have seen something of the injus- 
lice and suffering arising out of the bad management 
of the business affairs of churches. Itis my growing 
conviction that there is a great deal of sin in this de- 
partment. The whole matter needs overhauling, the 
abuses which have crept in need to be exposed, and the 
proper principles of church finance set forth. Some 
curious phenomena would be brought to view. Why 
do we often see, Mr. Larovs, persons who, in their 
private affairs, or in their connection with secular as- 
sociations, are prompt and cxact, either conduct the bu- 
siness of a religious society with great slackness and 
disregard of obligations, or connive at this course in 
others? It would be amusing were it not painful 
sometimes to observe a set of men of good character, 
and competent to care most scrupulously for their own 
affairs, seem to be all afleat, to lose ali knowledge of 
correct rules and habits when they come together to 
discuss church affairs. They seem to feel that then 
if hindrances to the discharge of obligations come up, 
which would be easily surmounted in ordinary busi- 
ness, they are perfectly justified in evading or squarely 
vacking out of their promises. 
_ One of the most discouraging features of this matter, 
in our weak, country churches, is that so many persons 
feel no individual responsibility. If any burdens are 
to be shouldered, or liabilities to be incurred or met, 
they are absent. Then they say to those few who 
were compelled to take active measures, “this was 
your doings, you must bear it; I did not vote for this, 
etc. When hard work is to be done, or new expense 
incurred, how many feel that they have a perfect right 
to be inactive and withhold their help. What is the 
remedy for these things? What is to be done with 
men iho on every other occasion are members of ‘ the 
society,’ but when they are needed, find some techni- 
cality through which they escape from duty ? 

I only suggest these among many queries that often 
present themselves in louking at this subject. Please 
continue to peur in light, brother Laicus. Your last 
letter so putly illustrates the sin of which the church 
here is guilty, that 1 expect to invorporate it (giving 
due credit of course) in a discourse I am preparing on 
Church Finance. Fraternally yours, 


A. H. P.” 

I am very glad my clerical friend is going to 
preach on church finances, and of course I am much 
obliged to him for the compliment he does me in 
introducing me into his pulpit and suffering lay- 
preaching to that extent. It is a delicate matter for 
pastors to preach about the dishonesties of church 
management, yet I think a little less delicacy and a 





little more courage on this subject in the pulpit 
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tions—notes at bank, for instance That the minister 


goes unpaid we rarely remember, and there is no one 
to remind us, It would be well if the clergy gen- 
erally would follow the example of A.H.P. Iam 
surea sermon on church finances would attract at- 
tention by its novelty if by nothing else. But to 
my clerical correspondent’s queries. 

The affairs of a bank, of an insurance company, 
or of a business partnership depends on prompti- 
tude and financial exactness. A day’s delay means 
insolvency, bankruptcy, ruin. The world is a hard 
creditor and, therefore, makes prompt debtors. But 
insolvency, which is the capital crime in commerce, 
is a venialsin in religion. A -churchin debt does 
not have to stop. The minister does not press the 
board, the board does not press the people, and so 
weare all slack together. The indictment of my 
clerical friend is a good one. Asa layman I plead 
guilty toit, But there are some extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Let me state a case. 

Last year, a little while before our pastor resign- 
ed, it came to my knowledge that the church owed 
him aconsiderable sum for salary. On inquiry, I 
ascertained that it had never been punctual, that it 
was sometimes two and even three quarters in arrear, 
and that the salary was never paid till the mortgage 
interest and the incidental expenses had been pro- 
vided for. Whenthis story first came to my ears I 
wasindignant. I went directly over to Deacon 8. 
and told him the story. He took it very coolly. 

“T know all about it,” said he. 

“ Well,” said I, “ itis all wrong.” 

“ Of course it is,” said he. 

“Ttis shameful,” said I. 

“ Of course it is,” said he. 

“You and I, as members of the society, are partly 
responsible for it,” said I. 

“Of course we are,” said he. 

* Well,” said I, warmly, “what are you going to 
do about it?” 

“Exactly,” said he, “what are you going to do 
about it ?” 

“Do?” said I; “do what we would doif the 
board of the Anti-dyspeptic Life Insurance Co. mis- 
managed its affairsin that sort of way—turn them 
out and put better men in their places.” 

“Mr. Latcus,” replied Deacon §S., “ the President 
of the Anti-dyspeptic Life Insurance Co. hasa salary 
of eight thousand dollars a year. The President of 
our board doesnot. If you turn Jor WHEarTon out 
there is a pretty church quarrel. Off he goes to the 
Episcopal church (to tell the truth we only elected 
him president to keep him from going), and we 
lose a valuable member of our society ; a man of 
wealth and social standing; aman who—who— 
pays his pew rent promptly and—and—opens his 
house every winter for our church social—and—and 
—lends dignity to our institution—and, in short,” 
continued the Deacon, who had been somewhat em- 
barrassed in catalogueing the numerous advantages 
of Jus WneatTon’s fellowship, “aids us in a variety 
of ways, too numerous to mention.” 

This sentiment of Deacon §S. is simply universal. 
Everybody has a vague impression that Jur WHEa- 
TON is an invaluable member of our congregation, 
and that we cannot afford to lose him; and every- 
body says if we dropped him out of office we should 
lose him. Individual responsibility! What could 
Ido? I went over to consult with the parson. But 
he also was of the opinion that we could not afford 
to do anything which would offend Jnt Wueaton. 
So Jim WHEATON remains chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, and sees to it that his mortgage interest is 
paid very promptly and—and—lends dignity to the 
institution ! 

In truth, if the people are remiss with the clergy, 
the clergy are too long-suffering with the people. If 
A. H. P.’s church is in financial difficulty, will he 
accept a little friendly advice from alayman? If 
your church is poor and honest, really trying to do 
what it can, struggle on with them. Poverty is not 
asin. But if your church can pay and does not pay 
make short work with it. Tell your treasurer that 
you expect your salary paid as promptly as if you 
were his bookkeeper. If it does not come, summon 
the board and tell them that what they agree to pay 
must be paid when it falls due. If neither appeal 
suffices, call together the congregation, lay the facts 
before them, in a kindly spirit, and demand that 
they either furnish their board with means to make 
good their part of the contract, or that they release 
you from yours. You may have to go. It is better 
to be an independent “hewer of wood and drawer 
of water,” than a dependent minister, dependent on 
the freaks and fancies of a really dishonest, because 
shiftless, board. But probably you will not have to 
go. Ifyour people love you, they will recognize the 
justice of your claim.’ They will make some effort 
to meet it. And they will respect you more highly 
for your manly position, At all events not till, in 
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FAI TH, 
BY FANNIE M. BARTON. 
—-_—. 
_ I look out on the earth, 

Its face is soiled and worn ; 
Long months ago all gentle things 
From its sad breast were torn. 

The rocks throw coldly off 
The stained and wasting snow, 
The trees look up in patient trust, 
And see no joy below. 





i 


The roses long since died ; 
Their fragrant breath is lost ; 
The dear warm heart from which they sprung 
Is bound with chains of frost. 
The meadows throb no more 
Beneath the children’s feet, 
And maidens, violet-eyed, no more 
Their sister-blossoms seek, 


And yet we do not fear, 
The sky looks sweetly down; 

And well we know the kingly Sun 
His queen again will crown. 

From drooping southern skies 
He'll come with new desire, 

And melting ‘neath his ardent glance 
The frost shall turn to fire, 


O faithless human hearts!- 
Because the soul is scarred, 
And sin and pain and thwarted hopes 
Its loveliness have marred; 
Because its flowers have died, 
And snows drift o’er their graves, 
Doubt never that its Spring will come— 
All precious things Love saves. 








THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN FRANC, 
—_————. 

Under the semblance of an imposing unity, Frend 
Catholicism is on the brink of a grave crisis. Ats 
time, of which we may say, “ Festinat ad adventum, 
even so venerable an institution as the Popedon, 
which has hitherto been propped by its own consery. 
atism, can no longer expect to remain the honorel 
custodian of religious and social antiquities. Seein 
this, the Popedom has at last abandoned its silence 
and passivity, propounded new dogmas, and convel- 
ed a General Council, but its excessive prerogatives 
have likewise given birth to a movement whose effects 
are destined to make themselves widely felt. Practi: 
cally,no new Catholic question now exists in France. 
What characterizes the French clergy of the 1th 
century at the first glance is the predominance of 
Ultramontanism in a Church which had been onc 
quite as conspicuous in a diametrically opposite di. 
rection. Its specific Gallicanism has been moditied 
to such an extent that it may be said to haven 
longer any existence at all. The old Gallican Church 
differed from Ultramontanism im’ this, that, by the 
side of a profound piety, it had managed to mai 
tain a certain distinct character, which saved it from 
falling into mere superstition and Italian idolatry 
Its morality was uniformly austere and stringent. 
the country of Descanrres, the attempt was madeto 
reconcile reason with faith, and the Port Roy 
school would no doubt have accomplished it. Sa 
rificed however to the Jesuits, Gallicanism steadily 
lost ground. Protestantism, had it not been forcibly 
put down, might have served as a wholesome cou 
terpoise, and the character of the French people 
would have been materially changed. Even the 
great Revolution would have lost some of its mos 
destructive features, 

After 1789 the lower French clergy embraced tht 
cause of the Revolution, and those who refused ' 
acknowledge the new order of things perished on th 
scaffold. When Catholicism was restored, it becamt 
apparent that the storm to a certain extent purified 
the atmosphere. Two Councils were called at Pars 
The French Church, no longer dependent oa Romt, 
inclined to reform, and sought to reconcile freedom 
with Christianity. Brighter days secmed at hand. 
At this stage Gen. Bonaparte interfered. He d* 
persed these Councils, and concluded with Rome thi! 
eventful concordat which put an end to all furth 
liberal aspirations. But the spirit which animated 
the Councils survived after them. It descended " 
men who paved the way for the modern Gallic 
Church. Already the signs which indicate the av 
ening of the new spirit are numerous, and only af 
vorable opportunity is wanting to spread it through 
out the land. 

The great apostle of Ultramontanism in Fra” 
was neither bishop nor cardinal, but a despot, wh 
aimed to bend all to his will. The French Chur 
was perhaps more thoroughly subjected to Rom¢ i 
Napo.eon I. than it had been at any previous P™ 
otl of its existence. The brute force to which he™ 
sorted in his treatment of Pius VIL, whom he te 
to reduce to a kind of spiritual prefect under hit, * 
now a matter of history. The old régime retum 
with the Bourbons, who never forgot that the union 
of throne and altar, in a Gallican sense, is 2 pat ° 
the fundamental system of monarchical France. But 
even Louis XVIIL was too prudent to favor the 
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yout to pigotry, more than sori resisted the en- 
croachments of Rome. Still, Ultramontanism stead; 
ily gained strength, and especially by the growth of 
the numerous religious societies, mainly organized 
py the Jesuits. In tolerating this dangerous move- 
ment the Bourbons committed a gross inconseq uence. 
These societies obtained exclusive control over the 
gminaries and popular education, and adopted the 
theatrical rites of Italian Catholicism in the French 
Church. The blunders of the First Empire were 
crowned by the July Revolution, and the propagan- 
da of LAMENNAIS and JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. Ultra- 
montanism triumphed everywhere, but the hour of 
ictory also became that of dissension. The Revo- 
jution of 1830 was levelled against the old régime, as 
well in religion as in politics, The new government 
desired neither to favor nor to persecute the Church. 
Everything tending towards a state religion was 
carefully avoided, and perfect religious toleration 
prevailed. , 

A remarkable event in those days was the sudden 
conversion of LAMENNAIS. A fanatical adherent of 
Ultramontane doctrines, he broke abruptly with the 
past, and espoused the liberal cause with the same 
zeal which he had formerly displayed on the other 
side, LAMENNAIS’ correspondence shows that he 
took orders without a special call, his main object 
being the discovery of religious truth. In the be- 
ginning he firmly believed that a religious despot- 
jam was best for the salvation of man, and this led 
him to defend the Popedom and Ultramontanism. 
Afterwards he was converted to the theory that the 
Unfrersal Republic alone could work out the re- 
demption of humanity. He established the L’ Avenir 
newspaper with the express view of advocating the 
separation of Church from State. This question, he 
clearly saw, involved not only the independence of 
the Church, but more than that—freedom of con- 
science and civil liberty. Two young co-laborers, the 
Abbé LacorDAIRE and Count MonTaLAMBERT, zeal- 
ously seconded him in this effort to reconcile liberty 
with religion. Their success was astounding, and 
all the greater because these young reformers were 
not content with theorizing, but reduced their views 
to practice by the establishment of a non-sectarian 
school. There being no precedent for such a pro- 
ceeding, the matter was referred to the courts. Monrt- 
ALAMBERT, &@ member of the House of Peers, plead 
the case in person before the highest tribunal, 
while the Abbé LacorparrE, by the eloquent 
BERRIER, defended it below. The decision of 
the courts was adverse to the innovation, but 
public opinion sustained it. LamEnwnals, still 
true to the Popedom, went with his two friends to 
Rome, but returned disappointed. Where he expected 
to find a calm and dispassionate hearing, he met 
with nothing but superstition, intolerance, and in- 
trigue. In his Paroles d’ un Croyant he gave free ex- 
pression to these feelings. LLAMENNAIS now openly 
announced his secession from the Catholic Church, 
though he still continued to wield considerable in- 
fluence within its pale. 

From 1834 to 1848 French Catholicism (except a 
small number of the higher clergy who still clung to 
Gallican traditions) was synonymous with Ultra- 
montanism, A leading representative of modern 
Gallicanism was Mgr. AFFRE, immortalized in history 
by his heroic death at the June barricades in 1848. 
The younger French clergy were educated in a strict- 
ly Ultramontane sense. Yet the seed sown by Lam- 
ENNAIS could not be entirely destroyed, though the 
differences of opinion which prevailed during this 
period were carefully concealed from the outer world. 
The Revolution of 1848 effected no important or 
immediate change in the position of the different 
Catholic parties, and they were thus afforded an op- 
portunity to learn that the interests of the Church 
were best subserved by being independent of the 
State. There was no intimate connection between 
the July monarchy and the Church, and for this rea- 
son, the latter did not suffer by the triumph of the 
Revolution. On the contrary, the Revolution met it 
half way, and the clergy actually blessed the liberty- 
poles, The leaders of the Catholic Church accepted 
the occurrences of February without regret, and 
chanted the 7’ Deum in honor of a revolution which 


freed the land from a government in the main hos- 
tile to their aspirations, 


Those who had hitherto believed that harmony 
Aomecone in the bosom of the Catholic Church were 
pth soon to be undeceived, for the latent antag- 
lay alk Por itself plainly in 1850, when the new 
ae education was being discussed. In so far as 
wilt” ie danger was concerned, all appeared 

_ ~~ Sut the question in issue was not a reli- 
ce it was rather whether the property-hold- 
aa pss should have their possessions guaranteed 
es The Church appeared to be the safest in- 
The company, and the clergy its chief agents. 
“ Pernicious law against non-sectarian education, 

ose leading features are still retained on the stat- 


ute book, was thus unfortunately enacted. 


The coup Wetat of December, 1851, shipwrecked 


ae hopes, and the country was surrendered 
wn pee The Ultramontane party triumphed, 
this she aay of M. Vetriuor praised heaven that 
Cathotie is so. Fortunately it was not the whole 
orallih +4 urch of France which shared in these 
' views, VEvILLoT is simply an extremist, 





the free lance of Jesuitism, but in so far a bad rep- 
resentative of his party as his language is habitually 
insulting and defiant. His polemics are marked by 
arrogance, and therefore calculated to prejudice the 
cause of the Church. The bishops of Nimes, Poic- 
tiers, and Montauban, who influence a considerable 
body of the clergy are nearly as yadical as he. 

But let us turn to the Catholic majority in France 
—the clergy and laity who sing no hosannahs to des- 
potism. Shortly after the coup d'etat, the talented 
but Quixotic bishop of Orleans, Msgr, DoupANLoup, 
assumed the role of a liberal. He took the 
field against the Univers, and affected a warm 
love for political freedom, provided it did not ex- 
tend as faras Rome. Of Lamannais’ two disciples, 
the Abbé LacorparrE died in 1861. Count Mont- 
ALAMBERT, who temporized after the events of 1848, 
has returned to his original colors. The Anglo-Sax- 
on race has no more true and appreciative admirer 
than this (atholic nobleman. In 1852 the liberal 
Catholics received in France a new champion in the 
person of FREDERICK OZANAM, a young professor of 
the Sorbonne, who declared in one of his public lec- 
tures that he could not believe it in the power of 
fire to put down freedom of thought. This theolo- 
gian was one of the founders of the Societé de St. 
Vincent de Paul, an organization that has now be- 
come an instrument of the Jesuits. To the same 
category belongs also the Prince de Broglie, grand- 
son of Mme. pg SraeL. His father, the Duke de 
Broglie, was one of the purest types of the liberal 
Christian statesmen, and the son has inherited the 
parent’s principles. Thus we see that Gallicanism 
still survives in France. But the most vigorous de- 
fence of religious freedom came from the closet of a 
philosopher. BarpAs-DEMOULIN, known by his ad- 
mirab writings on Descartes, laid in his “Des- 
Pouvoirs constituants de l’Eglise,” the foundation for 
a new system. 

The extent of the audacity of which the Popedom 
is capable became apparent in 1854, when the dog- 
ma of the immaculate conception was proclaimed. 
The Pope thought himself authorized to adopt this 
dogma without the advice and consent of a Council. 
Never before had Ultramontanism ventured on such 
a bold and perilous step. But the Vatican knew 
with whom it had to deal. There was much talk, 
but no definite action on the subject. There was no 
secession from the Church, and at this day the Cath-| 
olic youth of the entire globe is being taught to ac- 
cept this dogma from the catechism as God’s word. 
BerpAs-DEMOULIN, and HveEt, his pupil, raised their 
voices in a book, “ Essai sur le reforme Catholique,” 
where they pointed out that the ancient Christen- 
dom had been destroyed by the Jesuits. Anaged 
priest, the Abbé LABERDE, proceeded to Rome, and 
presented the Supreme Pontiff a memorial entitled 
“The belief in the immaculate conception can never 
be a dogma.” The old man’s zeal was rewarded by 
persecution. 

The inner crisis of Catholicism was still more com- 
plicated by political events. The Italian war drove 
Austria, the Pope’s protector, out of the peninsula. 
Menaced in its temporalities, Rome became the bitter 
foe of the Italian monarchy. Without this, the En- 
cyclical Letter of December, 1864, and the Syllabus 
might never have seen the light of day. When Ca- 
vour adopted MonTALAMBERT’s noble motto, “A 
free Church. is a free State,” he was adjudged guilty 
of blasphemy by the Ultramontanes. Every whisper 
of liberty sounds in the ears of Rome like “ delenda 
Carthago,” and yet MonTALAMBERT declared at the 
Malines Congress (August, 1863) that the idea of an 
independent Church admirably harmonized with the 
Roman theory. MoNnTALAMBERT availed himself of 
this occasion to make a grand liberal demonstration 
which met with the warmest applause on the part 
of the liberal Catholics, while it greatly displeased 
the opposite party. 

While the faction of the “ Zelanti” has powerful 
adherents in the Faubourg St. Germain, and among 
the Legitimist aristocracy, the other side is equally 
powerful in Paris. There is, for instance, the theo- 
logical faculty, with the learned Bishop Maret at its 
head. Another able and enlightened ecclesiastic is 
Archbishop Darspoy. But the staunchest defender 
of the liberal cause is Pére HyacinTHeE, lately our 
honored guest, who won imperishable laurels at No- 
tre Dame, and upon whose shoulders the mantle of 
LacorpalrreE has fallen. He is without question the 
greatest living pulpit orator in France. Another 
prominent member of this party is the Abbé LEyson, 
the descendant of a family of scholars. He recog- 
nizes other sects outside of his own Church. A 
brother of Pére HyactntTHE is Professor of Morals in 
the theological faculty at Paris, and well known for 
his Biblical views. 

The manifesto lately issued by Pére HYacrnTHE, 
though long anticipated, will always be an import- 
ant religious event, and we may well subscribe to 
the remark made by a French journal: France is not 
abandoned as long as she has such apostles. The 
timid are content to protest in words against Ultra- 
montane despotism, but the brave resist it by acts. 

The Catholic Church of France is unquestionably 


in a critical state at the present time. All the sur- 


rounding circumstances have changed, and what 
could be done in the middle ages, has become im- 
possible now, The gulf between this kind of Chris- 








an approximation must be impossible as long as the 
Church remains a political instrument. A few months 
will develop the precise shape which the French 
crisis may take, but it must already be sufficiently 
apparent that the reputed unity of Catholicism in 
France is a myth. 








UNDENOMINATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 
—@—— 
BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
—_——@———— 


The New York City Mission Society is just about 

inaugurating a movement for the establishment of 
half a score of genuinely apostolic churches in the 
city of New York. We congratulate them on being 
the first to initiate a movement which requires some 
faith and real wisdom, and we congratulate the city 
on the initiation of a movement which marks signif- 
icantly a new era in the development of the Christian 
Church. 
Hitherto the City Mission Society has confined it- 
self to work essentially, and in the nature of the case, 
transient. It has employed missionaries, distributed 
tracts, established mission stations, maintained open 
air services, organized a system of house to house 
visitation, and last but not least, collected the sta- 
tistics of crime, of poverty and of religious destitu- 
tion, and by bringing them patiently and persistent- 
ly before the churches, has awakened among them a 
real and living interest in the neglected and the out- 
cast of the great metropolis. But it has been pre- 
vented from harvesting its own grain. It could ad- 
minister no ordinances. It could establish no 
churches. It could frame no organizations. It 
could do little or nothing to set those who were 
converted under its instrumentality to work for 
Christ. Converts have had no home—have been 
gathered intono church. Its mission stations have 
been simply preaching places. Christians brought 
into the great Church of Christ, through its labors, 
have been left to find a home where they could, to 
unite as best they might, with neighboring churches, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, accord- 
ing to their personal predilections. But in the 
steady migration which has taken place on the island 
of Manhattan the churches have, necessarily, followed 
the populace. Dependent for life on the purses of 
their patrons, they have followed their patrons “ fur- 
ther up town.” The City Mission Society has more 
and more concentrated its work in the wards below 
Fourteenth-street, wards where there are almost no 
independent Protestant church organizations. The 
evil, therefore, hasincreased. The missionaries have 
been made mere seed-sowers. That which the Chris- 
tian most needs, the Christians of these wards have 
been left without—a church home. The difficulty 
of providing them therewith is one very evident 
and not easy to be overcome, The City Mission So- 
ciety is undenominational. That churches were 
needed in the lower wards no one doubted. What 
should be their pattern was a matter on which the 
supporters of the City Mission Society could hardly 
be expected to agree. To the broad mind and cath- 
olic spirit of the Rev. Gro. J. Mrnerns, Superintend- 
ent of City Missions, the city chiefly owes the reali- 
zation of what seemed to most men at first a vision- 
ary idea—the establishment of undenominational 
churches. Ever since his appointment he has brave- 
ly contended for this consummation, We congrat- 
ulate him on its realization. 

To be frank, denominationalism though the chief 
is not the only obstacle. The Christian churches of 
New York, have not all been anxious to establish 
churches for the poor, Whoever supposes that all 
mission-work is conducted for the glory of God will 
find, if he examines the subject, that his judgment 
needs revision. It is doubtless for the glory of God, 
but also for the glory of the church or the denomin- 
ation. “ All is not gold that glitters,” is a proverb 
which applies to the work of the church as well as 
to the virtues of the world. We know one large 
and prosperous church in the city of New York 
which has established and maintains by its contri- 
butions a mission chapel. The pastor of this chapel 
ministers every Sabbath to one of the largest and 
one of the most attentive congregations in New York 
city. Every communion witnesses additions to this 
church by profession. He is not only an assiduous 
pastor, he is an eloquent preacher, on whom the 
mantle otf one of America’s most revered prophets 
has fallen. Largely by his own personal efforts he 

has made this church what it is. And yet it is no 
church. Its members, numbering certainly over one 
hundred if not over two hundred, desire to organize 
as one. The mother church refuses. Converts go 
to the parent organization to profess their faith in 
Christ and are reported in the records of the denom- 
ination, asa part of itsmembership. They desire to 
contribute to the support of their own pastor. The 
parent church’refuses. The plate collections of the 
mission chapel are added to those of its wealthy 
patron in the public reports of its churchly charities. 
They desire to provide themselves with anew home. 
The parent church refuses to sanction the movement : 
and, holding the property and contributing largely 
to maintain the mission, succeeds in repressing all 
these aspirations after individual life, In one in- 
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not it is a representative case, a family, husband and 
wife—brought, purely through the missionary pas- 
tor’s labors to a knowledge of Christ—declined to 
join the mission chapel, and sought out another 
home, simply because a just and proper American 
pride made them unwilling to be a tail to some one 
else’s ecclesiastical kite. We have spoken of a sin- 
gle instance. It is duplicated in scores of instances, 
In one case an independent but feeble and strug- 
gling organization is threatened with financial de- 
struction by arich and powerful church neighbour, 
who holds a mortgage on its property. On onecon- 
dition alone can it live ; on condition that it will 
relinquish its individuality and become an avowed 
mission of its would-be patron and protector. 

A truce, however, to criticism. It is to the glory 
of the City Mission Society and to the liberal spirits 
who compose its board, that the petty jealousy which 
has so long forbidden to the cause of Christ its true 
prosperity, is overborne, and with it the timid con- 
servatism that dares not do right lest it prove inex- 
pedient. At the annual meeting, as we learn from 
the report which lies before us, the society voted, on 
the recommendation of the directors, ‘to apply to 
the legislature for the necessary enlargement of their 
charter, and hereafter purpose, in connection with 
their mission stations, to establish churches of 
Christ. These churches will belong to no denomi- 
nation. They will berun in no one mould. They will 
possess no other creed than that which belongs to 
all evangelical denominations. They will be neither 
Episcopal, nor Presbyterian, nor Methodist, nor Bap- 
tist, nor Congregational. They will be simply 
Churches of Christ. The society isto be commend- 
ed for its manly stand and its broad catholic spirit. 
Mr. Miners is to be congratulated on the victory he 
has achieved, and the city on this new step to- 
ward a genuine Christian union. 








ROME AND REASON. 
jp 
BY THE REV. NELSON MILLARD. 
a 


A sharper contrast than “rhyme and reason.” 
For the poet, even in his wildest frenzy, has yet a 
“method in his madness,” but the Pope seems clear 
out of hig head. Commencing his pontificate a lib- 
eral, he is closing it the most mummified of consery- 
atives. Renegades never stop at ordinary limits, 
but become the most extreme of reactionists. The 
pendulum swings farther to the left by as much as 
it had been high oh the right. Pius IX. calls a fal- 
lible council to make him an infallible pope, and so 
wins his first great victory over science by showing, 
contrary to its dictum, that the stream can rise 
higher than its source. Or if this infallibility has 


both, a precious thing it is, being responsible s 

for its unretracted condemnation of GALILEO’s mag= 
nificent heresy of a revolving earth, though each 
night the Alban Hills as they rise toward the setting 
stars, show the utter fallacy of this boasted in- 
fallibility. In his last Bull concerning “ excommu- 
nications,” the Pope, who could not stay an hour in 
Rome save for a foreign emperor, and whose Ccu- 
menical Council could not sit there fora moment 
except for the fence of French bayonets that sur- 
round it, thrusts his fist under the nose of every 
monarch in Europe, and substantially tells him that 
he could not rule but for papal sufferance. His gra- 
cious toleration of the monarchs is like JoNAH’s, 
when he generously declined to swallow the whale. 
An ecclesiastical Bourbon, he has learned nothing 
of the modern, and forgotten nothing of the mede- 
yal times. His arrayal of himself against progress 
and science—what is it but an insane attempt to 
carry the twelfth century through the nineteenth ; 
or, perhaps, rather to carry the nineteenth back to 
the twelfth? It is the bison trying to butt the lo- 
comotive of the Pacific Railroad back to this side of 


ithe Mississippi. May pope and bison have a good 


time of it! 

What alone can banish to the owls and bats this 
night-shadow of folly and utter unreason? Nothing 
but light. First, light religious, and especially 
higher conception among Catholics of God. Why 
do the Romanists have a Pope as God’s vicegerent 
on earth? Simply because the idea which the 
masses of them have of the Most High, is such that 
a Pope can very well ‘represent Him. Let religious 
light introduce to them better conceptions of the 
Deity, and then the utter folly will be manifest of 
supposing that the ignorance of a twelfth century 
bigot can represent the infallibility of Almighty 
God. 

And secondly, light secular and educational, A 
single look through the telescope is enough, it is 
said, to dissipate all belief in the Hindoo cosmogony 
and attendant theosophy. Thecommon-school acts 
with like disenchanting power on the superstitions 
of Romanism. And none know this so well as the 
Catholic hierarchy; hence their battle cry is “ War 
to the knife against the common-schools.” Let us 
accept the challenge, and say we will have war to 
the knife rather than give up that commof-school 
system which is the birthright, and which hss 
proved itself the bulwark, of American freedom, 
There must be no flinching here, but let it be dig 
tinctly understood that we pre‘or reason tq 








tianity and modern society constantly widens, and 
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stance within our personal knowledge, and we doubt | 


and popular intelligence to papal infull bility, 


always existed somewhere, in pope, or council, ai 
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_. Christian Work. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 














No. I. 
—_>—— 
I-commence with a truism. ‘There is something 
wrong ina community, a screw is loose somewhere, 
when honest industry in adult hands, male or female, 
however humble the employment, is unable to riseabove 
pauperism and obtain an independent livelihood. There 
is something wrong when labor in every department 
cannot compel capital to maintain it in decency. This 
is the present condition of a large portion of the labor- 
ing population of the city of New York, attested by the 
frightful number daily increasing of our eleemosynary 
institutions, and the enormous outlay of charitable 
funds, both public and private, to save from starvation 
and ‘death our suffering poor. These institutions are 
the acknowledged glory of our city, for they bespeak 
the noble liberality of our citizens. What citizen of 
New York, as he turns over the pages of Appleton’s 
Journal and examines the almost endless succession of 
plates, exhibiting the structures—many of them magnifi- 
cent piles of architecture—which the hand of charity 
has reared, and does not feel his bosom swell at once 
with patriotic and philanthropic pride? And yet, in 
the forgetfulness of our pride, we have to be reminded 
that'in this very glory dwellsourshame. The cicerones 
who, the other day, waited on the young scion of 
British. royalty.now ona visit to us, inviting him to 
“‘ walk about” our metropolitan ‘Zion, and go round 
about her, tell the towers thereof, mark well her bul- 
warks and consider her palaces,” did not fail to point 
out our per palaces. They did not see the phantom 
form at the elbow of the royal guest—satire by name— 
pointing a sarcastic finger at these charity homes, and 
saying in mocking tones, ‘‘Is this ‘ Columbia, happy 
land?’ Is this Kepublicanism that, ninety years ago, 
rose a bright and morning star, the herald of a political 
millénnial day for the world when ‘deeds of glory’ 
were done that were ‘echoed round the earth,’ and 
which ‘ thrones and nations heard’ proclaiming that 
* Proud man shall rule no longer, 
For God the Lord is near; 
And He shall crush oppression, 
ah gire woo eatth’a peromestce 
Among the good and kind?’ 

‘“Your political divinity may make a good Pan to 
pipe to the wood nymphs and dance with the satyrs in 

our fields and forests, but he makes a sorry city god. 

Your Republican Lares Urbani have sadly belied their 
promises, judging by what I see in your renowned 
metropclis where on one side is bloated wealth and on 
the other squallid poverty in contrast almost as strong 
as in the old world. If Republicism presents this pic- 
ture in.your crowded populations at the close of the 
first century of its reign, what will it furnish—if it 
lives'so long—at the end of another century ?” 

I can fancy the honorable cicerones getting a glimpse 
of the ghostly intruder and interpreting his gibing mut- 
terings, indignantly replying, ‘*Avaunt: foul fiend; 
hold your slanderous tongue. You know how has come 
all this mass of poverty, vice, and misery by which at 
once our pockets are taxed, our sympathies are pained, 
and our glorious institutions are disgraced if not im- 
periled. Our large and generous American hearts went 
out in sympathy towards the down-trodden millions of 
Europe ; we opened our arms to them and said, ‘ Come 
and find a safe asylum and happy home with us your 
former companions in oppression, from which our 
good swords and the favor of God have delivered us.’ 
The inyitation was accepted, and myriads of the vic- 
tims of the old-world tyranny have fled to our shores 
paceived our hospitality. But the tide of immigra- 
ti as foul and its scum bas settled in our seaports, 
and With the vile mass we are doing the best that our 
wisdom and kindness have taught us.” 

** Pardon, gentlemen, you are calling me hard names, 
but I have spuken the truth nevertheless, a little caustic 
io it perhaps. I may be excusec for this, for 

* My name is Satire, but I'm too discrete 
To run a muck and tilt at all I meet.’ 
With the old Greek philosopher I say, ‘strike me but 
hear me.’ I nt that emigration has brought and 
deposited a sad accumulation of foreign scum here, but 
I respectfully ask who has made the scum more 
scummy? Who gave to this ignorant and imbruted 
portion of your fureign population the high boon and 
responsible power, safe only in the hands of enlight- 
ened freemen—the elective franchise, thus creating a 
rock: on which many intelligent and thoughtful men 
fear that our free institutions may finally be wrecked— 
gavé this political pearl of great price not unwisely 
only, not in overweening confidence, but to secure the 
triumphs of a political party? Who has ever since 
cajoled these blind and credulous ones, and made of 
them cats-paws and stepping-stones to office? Who 
has‘ abandoned to them and the baser sort of native 
citizens, the responsible duty of holding primary meet- 
ings and making out election tickets, and then have 
calihly looked on while the most atrocious frauds have 
beeti committed, content to let elections be a farce, and 
free government a myth, giving up your noble city to 
the .rule -of a vile mobocracy? Who have built for 
this wrétched class of our population tenements that 
are properly called charnel-houses? Who suffer the 
beverages sold in our drinking saloons to bea ‘com- 
pound-of villainous matter’ tbat carries poison to the 
blodd, palsy to the limbs and frenzy to the brain, 
crealibg degradation, disease, and death in all their 
frightful forms; while Paris, under hateful Imperial 
rule, can have her wine-shops daily visited by govern- 
ment Officials for the protection of the lives and health 
of the Aabitués of these resorts? Who in fine make 
the .city of New York the worst governed city in 
. Christendom, when, if there is any truth in your 
theory of government, it ought to be the best governed ? 
Not thirty-six gentlemen who have spread your 
‘hospitable board for the modest youthful stranger (deli- 
cately shall I say or very gratuitously ?) reminding him 
in your note of invitation that it is merely asthe son 
of a royal mother that you extend to him the courtesies 
ou-offer. Not you; you are all, ali honorable men. 
ut Who ?” Civis, 








TEMPERANCE. 
—— 


Aw Interestine ExpsrimENt.—Cnas. Jewett, M. 
D., makes the following statements and inferences in 
the epainines Temperance Advocate for March : 

My text, for the present article, is the experiments of 
Dr. Hammon, formerly medical inspector of the United 
States army; and a man of deserved reputation for great 
learnne, & profound thinker, and an honest searcher 
: trath- He carefully tested the influence of alco- 

_ con‘itis own person for three successive periods of 
o aus ooh, a using during each period, about sixty 
tak wit mkt doses of four drachms each, 
‘or. first five da ‘ 
proper-nourishment of og rin Soed suflicient for the 
For the second period, with insufficient food. 


For the last five . 
the real needs of the boa, oe food rather in excess of 
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Daring ‘the first period, the amount of carbonic acid 
and w exhaled from the lungs was consider- 
ably diminished, the urinary secretion also less in 
quantity. The pulse was fuller and stronger than 
usual, with increased heat of skin and headache. The 
result, in this case, the reader will perceive, was any- 
thing but desirable; and I would direct special atten- 
tion to the fact that the symptoms were much the same 
that would have resulted from the confinement of the 
person for hours in a close and ill-ventilated room, 


some of those plums are not ripe. I want to carry 
some to that poor lame man. He has been confined to 
his house so lung that I am sure it would make him feel 
good if be knew that somebody thought of him.” 

At another time he says, “Take some of those 
early pears to the good old Doctor across the way.” 

And in the course of the week, every one in the 
neighborhood is remembered. There is not a family 
within this man’s reach that has not had some blos- 
soms, or some fruits, out of his garden, and that has 
not been made happier by the thought, ‘‘He remem- 








breathing an atmosphere surcharged with carbonic acid 
gas and other impurities. The repetition of a similar 


ay, years, by the habitual drinker, interfering, as it | 
constantly does, witb the elimination or casting out of 


the body of effete or waste matter, is what renders the | 


whole body of the drinker so offensive. Such a habit 
is utterly inconsistent with personal purity or cleanli- 
ness. ow, reader, note that, during this experiment, 
he gained in weight about half a pound. Was itade-| 
sirable gain? Was it sound, healthy tissue, as muscle, | 
nerve, and the like, or was it useless adipose or fat in 
part, and in part the waste material of the ever-dis-| 
solving tissues, retained by the mischievous influence of 
alcohol? These are important queries, which must | 
force themselves upon every honest medical mind, and | 
even on active, logical minds, unlearned in medicine. | 
During the second period of five days, in which alco- 
hol was used in doses and at times as in the first experi- | 
ment, above described, the doctor was using food in 
quantity insufficient for the purpose of thorough nutri- 
tion, and the body was losing in weight about four 
ounces per day. With the use of the alcohol this loss 
was checked, and a slight increase of weight was at- 
tained during the experiment, amounting to about half | 
an ounce daily. No sensation of hunger was experi- | 
enced during the use of the alcohol with the food, al- 
though the food would not, without the alcohol, have 
satisfied the demands of the stomach. 
The feeling of exhaustion which had resulted from 
insufficient food, and which had been quite oppressive 
before he commenced taking with each meal the half- 
ounce of alcohol, was not felt afterward, but all the 
functions of the body seemed to be perfurmed with 
ity. The hasty conclusion which many would 
form in considering the foregoing facts, would be, that 
here is aclear case made out in favor of the use of alco- 
hol in moderate quantities where, from any cause, the 
diet is insufficient for the support of an individual, and 
that alcohol may indeed be regarded as accessory or 
auxiliary food. Yet thereis nota fact of this case 
which may not be fully and fairly explained in perfect 
consistency with the doctrine that alcohoi is utterly 
worthless forthe purpose of nutrition. Alcohol is a 
narcotic, and the balf-ounce takea three timesa day 
would narcotize the nerves of the stomach so that they | 
would not, by a feeling of hunger and exhaustion, re- | 
port the deficiency of food. Not because the alcohol, 
as accessory food, had supplied the want, but because 
the nerves of the stomach, narcotized by the alcohol, | 
had become imperfect reporters of the actual state of | 
things. A few drops of laudanum or a small dose of | 
morphine taken with each meal, would have had pre- | 
cisely the same effect. That it did, however, lessen 
the development of power, mental or physical, is ren- 
dered more than probable by the fact that it lessened 
the waste or metamorphose of tissue which must always 
attend the development of power. He could not have 
increased weight on an insufficient diet had it been 
otherwise. 
Birrer Birrers.—The New York Times is of the 
opinion that large numbers of women in this country 
are rendered inebriates by the use of “bitters.” It 
says they take them at first innocently, for some real 
or fancied ailment, and awaken a craving for them that 
leads toruin. The victims of bitters are chiefly wo- 
men, ‘“‘for when men want to drink they find plenty 
of opportunities for doing it openly. They can ask 
for whiskey over a counter without exciting scandal. 
But a woman cannot walk into a bar-room and call for 
Bourbon orrye. It is for her, therefore, that the pro- 
portion of bitters, under all sorts of fantastical names, 
are scattered broadcast over the land.” 
That drunkenness is increasing fearfully among wo- 
men is a most lamentable fact; and it is through these 
hellish bitters, as the Times says, that the appetite is 
engendered. In a family that we know of, high in 
social position, one daughter has died of delirium tre- 
mens, and another has had an attack of the same dis- 
ease !— American Guardian. 
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HOW TO HELP OTHERS. 
Re 


Faipay Eventxe, March 4, 1870. 


I wish to say a word, to-night, on the subject of 
working. The spirit ot labor for others is the right 
development of Christian jife—so much so, that, in 
regard to the young, I almost despair of any very great, 
any perfect, development of Christian experience, 
unless in some way or other they can begin to act more 
or less for others, 

Where persons are already advanced in life; where 
they have their sphere of activity marked out for them; 
where their time is fully occupied, their Christian expe- 
rience must be developed in the line of their pursuits. 
But if those that are less engaged, and are in the pro- 
cess of being educated in a Christian life, are in any 
way laboring for their fellow men (I do not like that 
word laboring; but we cannot help using it. We have 
to take language as it comes to us); if the outplay of 
their mind, the fruit of their thinking, is distributed 
among men, it teaches them more, it confirms them 
more in right views, than anything we can do. It gives 
them just that which we are trying to preach into 
them. I do not think grace was ever preached into any- 
body. I think Christian graces are wrought out by the 
persons themselves in whom they exist. Preaching 
may inspire them to labor—to work together with God ; 
but whatever attainment they make is to be wrought 
out by them. And there is nothing which works out, 
develops and confirms Christian graces so fast as the 
— distribution of your thoughts and feelings upon 
others. 

It seems to me that a Christian man is like a man 
having a garden of fruits and flowers; and that the 
world is like the neighborhood around about bin ; and 
that every day he is like a kind householder, who says, 
within himself, ‘‘ There is Aunt So-and-So, who has a 
very warm love for flowers. There are some varieties 
out in perfection which are her favorites, and I will 
pluck a quantity of them and carry to her.” So he 
gets out a little basket, flat and capacious, which he 
keeps for such purposes, and cuts the flowers, and scat- 
ters them in delicious negligence in the bottom, and 
takes them down to this woman, and says, “I thought 
you would like to see what my gé@itden is doing, and 
have t you these few flowers.” He leaves then}, 
and goes bis way ; and ten thousand blossoms spring 
up in that poor woman's heart; and every one of them 
is t with gratitude. 











experiment, not only for days, but for weeks, months, | 
one cared for them. 





Charles,” says the man at another time, “See if 


bered me.” The sweetest perfume, or the richest 
flavor, of each of these gifts of flowers or fruit was 


the testimony which it bore to the recipients that some 


There is another feature of this man’s ent 
of his garden which I will describe before I proceed to 
contrast him with another householder, who also has a 
garden but makes a different use of it. ’ ; 

There are some boys, who, before the place came into 
this man’s hands, used to be all the time hooking the 
fruit, and who were the more lawless because they had 
been caught and “licked” three or four times by the 
old occupant. The new occupant, understanding hu- 
man nature better, and wishing to conciliate the boys, 
says to them, once in a while, “I have here plenty of 
nice currants and pears and plums: come in and get 
some.” They goin, and he gives them som@. And 
now he and they are on good terms with each other. 
After this, let any boy hook fruit out of that garden, 
and let these boys know it, and won't he ‘‘catch it” ? 
They will be the best defenders of the man’s fruit. 
Boys must be very mean that would steal from a man 
so generous—and usually they do no not, for boys are 
good judges of human nature. 

Thus, by a generous distribution of his fruits and 


| flowers, this man has subdued the fractious boys, and 


brought about the best state of feeling in all the neigh- 
borhood, and salvation has gone out from that garden. 

Take another man that has grounds. He is a per- 
fectly correct man. He never put his fence one inch 
on his neighbor’s land, and he never would let his 
neighbor put a fence one imch on his land, either. 
He never stole from anybody else, and he never would 
let anybody else’steal from bim. He never ‘‘sauced” the 
boys, and he never would let the boys ‘‘sauce” him. He 
never asked a favor of anybody, and he never showed 
anybody favors. When he saw a boy put his hand 
through the fence to pick his fruit, he roared at him 
like a bull of Bashan, and sent him whirling down the 
sidewalk, and perbaps followed him with a pebble or 
two. He attempted to defend his grounds, and use 
them not at all to promote the happiness of thoge that 
were around about him, but entirely for his own selfish 
pleasure; and he soon gained the ill-will of the whole 
neighborhood ; and in less than two years there was 
not a mischievous boy anywhere about who did not 
feel that he would achieve a signal triumph over mean- 
ness if he could get anything out of that man’s garden; 
who did not improve every opportunity to open the 
gate, or throw down the bars, and let the cows or the 
sheep into his grounds; and who did not almost split 
his sides with laughter when the man’s precious shrubs 
and plants were destroyed by the animals. 

= see the different ways in which gardens may be 
used. 

Now, every one of you has a garden in himself. It 
is avery poor one that is in many of you; neverthe- 
less, every one of you has, in his own heart, a garden. 
The root of everything that is beautiful, and savory, 
and desirable, is planted in every man’s soul ; and every 
man is expected of the Lord to bring it to some degree 
of perfection. Christ says, ‘‘ Freely ye have received ; 
freely give.” He says to you, ‘*Go forth and, wher- 
ever you are, pluck those flowers that bloom in the 
garden of your soul, take the fair things that are in 
you, and do not use them for yourself alone, but dis- 
tribute them among others. Wherever you are, think 
of persons, and feel for them; and make your thinkings 
and feelings known to them by the sweet gifts that 
come out of yourself.” 

Let me apply this. 

I see a great many persons at work with a rebuking 
sense. They approach people with a conscientious 
sternness. ‘They hold others to a strict responsibility. 
They are like a man who should undertake to reform 
the bad boys in a neighborhood by pelting them with 
stones. Do you suppose that will reform boys? And 
do you suppose taking men and holding them to a strict 
et wa! is going to reform them, or change 
them ? 

When you are going to work for others, my friends, 


/you must have something in you that is worth giving 


tothem. Going among them because you have a few 
ideas that they have not, and rigorously insisting upon 
their accepting those ideas—that is not working for 
them. The garden of the Lord must be in youif you 
are going to be fit to work for others. You must have 
some tenderness, some sweetness, some generosity, 
some patience, some forbearance, some heroic selt- 
denial if you would work to any purpose. There must 
be some yearning desire in you that shall be like a 
power to them. There must something go out of you 
that shall both touch them and inspire in them a nobler 
character and a higher life. If you are going to work 
for others, aud you wish to have something worth 
carrying to them, you must work in this garden of 
yours first. You must take care of your gentleness, 
and meekness, and generosity, and magnanimity, and 
insight, or faith. You must have a sense of the pre- 
ciousness of Christ, and of God's company with you 
from day to day. There must be some flavor, some 
sweet atmosphere of love, in your own souls, if you 
are going to carry these qualities to other persons, 
Where will you get them if not in your own soul ? 

There are a great many motives from which men 
work. Some work because they have enterprise in 
them, and itis pleasing for them to work. As asub- 
sidiary motive, this is not wrong; but if it is the only 
motive from which you work, you are working with 
the very lowest kind of tools. Others. work because 
they have a certain sense of superiority, or feeling of 
pride, which stimulates them to it. And that is all 
very weil. I do not object to a person’s having a 
consciousness of his own strength while workin 
among those that need him, where it is simply one ot 
the motives by which he is actuated; but where it is 
the only source from which he derives inspiration, it is 
very poor. 

You recollect this passage: ‘‘ Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels”—that comes v 
near to such a man as I am, who is naturally fluent of 
speech, and whois apt, because he can round out his 
phrases, and preach effectively, to think that he is a 
great Cbristian—‘‘though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling symbol.” All the poetry 
and all the eloquence that ever gushed from the very 
highest geniuses on earth is utterly worthless unless a 
man’s heart is subdued by the true spirit of divine love. 
This comes very near te me, nut because I am so 
angelic, nor because I am so specially eloquent, but be- 
cause my business is speaking. Panl strikes right at 
Seater ie ini 

_ t goes on to say, 3 IT have the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries ani 
all knowledge”-—so that I am even fit to be a professor 





in a theological seminary—‘‘and thongh I } 
faith, so that I could remove mountaing”_ ine al 
though I were a perfect enthusiast—“ and have no 
love, 1 am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor’—atbing which can be done from » 
great many different motives—from generosity from 
affection, from ostentation, or from self-denial 
“though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, sj 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

Now, workman, sharpen your axe on that stone, ang 
go into the world, and work, remembering that mers 
working is not enough. It is the spirit in which you 
work, it is the richness of the spirit which yon 
with you, it isthe garden out of which you are pluck 
ing your flowers and fruits, that determines how moc} 
you work, how much of Christ you carry into you 
work, and how much you represent the other-worlq 
life. Nobody needs to beso good a Christian as the 
man who is trying to make Christians of other people, 


The Church. —_ 


NEXT WEERKR’S MEETINGS. 
Sunday, March 13 (2d Sunday in Lent.) 
Tuesday, March 15. 
Ohio English District Synod....Germantown, 0, 
Wednesday, March 16. 


Meth. Episcopal. .Providence Conference 
ditto. 














Lutheran 


Providence, R. I. 
.-Philadelphia Conference........ Pottsville, Penn, 
ditto. -. Wilmington Conference......... Port Deposit, Md_ 
ditto. .-Central Penn. Couference Lewiston, Penn. 
Methodist ........New Jersey Conference..........Penn’s Grove, 
Christiany.... 2.0. S. W. Iowa Convention..........Osceola. 


Thursday, March 17. 


Meth. Episcopal. . Missouri Conference....,........ Macon City. 
Boston Conferemce.............. Taunton, Mass, 
Evangelical Assn. Pittsburg Conference........... Pittsburg, Penn. 








HOME NEWS. 


— The German Y. M. C. A. has opened rooms at 69 
Ludlow street. 


— At a meeting held at Albany to protest against the 
lager-bier clause of the new excise law Judze Bacoy, of 
Utica, and Drs. Garry and Sonarr, of this city, made 
forcible addresses. 


— A public meeting was held at the Brooklyn Acad. 
emy of Music on March 3d, the 41st anniversary of the 
City Mission. During the past year 20 missionaries 
and 407 volunteer visitors have been employed, 913 
copies of the Scriptures distributed, and 912 children 
gathered into Sunday schools. 


— The Rey. C. H. Burezss has been appointed Bish- 
op of the Diocese of Detroit. 


— A branch of the American Evangelical Alliance 
has been formed at Boston, Hon. R. C. Wixruzop, 
President. 


— The Episcopal Churches in Pittsburg, Pa., have 
supported fer four years a Guild, which furnishes free 
a reading-room, evening instruction to working people, 
and a dispensary. 

— A Union prayer meeting has just been started in 
Fanueil Hall. : 


— The Rev. Jonn McCirytrock, D.D., for eight 
years editor of the Methodist Quarterly, four years pas- 
tor of the American chapel at Paris, and author of the 
well known Theological and Biblical Cyclopedia, died 
on the 4th instant. 

— The Rev. E. P. Ros, formerly chaplain of the 
Harris Light Cavalry, lectures upon ‘‘ Secret Service at 
ra ” at Dr. Hasrine’s Church, 42d street, March 
14th. 

— Sunday study has been discontinued at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 








. TOME CHURCHES. 


Presbyterian reunion of course necessitates a variety 
of changes in organization, some of which have al- 
ready been determined upon, while others remain un- 
der discussion. The matter of Church Extension is 
one of the former, a recent meeting of the committee, 
held at Cincinnati, having arranged the nature of the 
trusteeship of the permanent fund now amounting to 
$125,000. It was decided that the headquarters of the 
board should be at New York, and thet, in its member- 
ship there should be assigned 

to the East, 7 ministers and 8 laymen, 
West 3..." 2. 3 
—21 in all, the Western membership being necessitated 
by the possession by the church of certain property in 
Missouri which requires supervision, and also by the 
frequent opportunities of acquiring land-grants from 
railroad and town companies. The commitiee, in their 
report, ‘“‘ unanimously recommend that the Assembly 
take the most efficient measures to secure an annual 
contribution from all the churches for the general work 
of the board. The suburbs of our large cities must be 
cared for,” they add; ‘‘but, at the same time, the de- 
mands of the great wastes of the continent are most 
imperative upon the whole church.”—A measure allied 
to this is the formation of a Foundation Fund, set forth 
by a writer in the Presbyterian. A contribution 
amounting to a cent a day from four-fifths of the mem- 
bers of the united church would yield, he says, in 4 
year, more than $1,250,000.—The Fund for Disabled 
Ministers is another whose satisfactory establishment 
is strenuously urged. The fund was originally inau- 
gurated, in the Old School General Assembly, in 184); 
but until 1856 it was much neglected, and it is only 
since 1861 that it has received much attention. The 
annual contributions have increased from $473 in 1550 
to $32,772 in 1869, about 1300 churches aiding in the 


€ | latter; yet while the permanent fund has thus grow?, 


the secretary complains that the increase of 25 per cent. 
in the applications for aid this year entirely exceeds 
his resources, and he calls for help from the 1,300 non- 
contributing churches.—Renewed effort in Education 
is also as a consequence of the reunion. At- 


‘ry | tempts to establish parish schools—so successful in 


some other churches—have so utterly failed in the 
Presbyterian that, whereas in 1853 there were 101 
schools in 2,879 Old School congregations, there are 
now but 25 in the 2,737 ions at the North, 
and few if any in the 1,140 which were cut off duriog 
the war. The decline in academies and colleges bas 
been less pronounced; the Presbgterian Monthly say 
that ‘‘in 1856 there were 48 under 40 presbyterian oF 
synodical supervision, now probably 20. The history 
of synodical colleges,” it adds, “thas been a painful 
one.” The principal reason among many assigned fo! 
this is the failure of the churches to-contribute, and it 
is urged that the board of education when newly or 
ganized shall bestir itself to aid schools in destitute 1¢ 
gions, to assist more advanced institutions, and to fos- 
ter mission-schools for foreign populations,—So {af 
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the Freedmen is concerned, it has been 
jc ei "by the committees of the two Assemblies 
ee . the work of the Presbyterian Church, in behalf 
of the colored population of the South, including both 
their educational and their religious interests, shall be 
conducted_by @ separate board, to be known as the 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions,” and that the location 
of this board shall be in Philadelphia: 





s efforts, but ” greater oan. the oc- 

j nds, are being made among the negroes 
c1slon iy throughout the South, we have had frequent 
ercasion to show. In his recent visit to certain South- 
nn Conferences, Bishop Janzs, of the Methodist Epis- 
. al Church, ordained in South Carolina alone 37 col- 
coal deacons and 14 colored elders. At Orangeburg, 
state, a “university” has been established by 


That strenuou 





ri Church, and is chiefly attended by colored 
students. 
The American Missionary Association is, perhaps, 


at least as effective as any other single or- 
inte the werk among the Freedmen. Profess- 
ctarian, though under Congregational auspices 
stained by ay ery pone pe that body, 
ing embodied with itself certain other mission- 
~ ponte it had labored in the South, as well as in 
other fields, for some fifteen years before the outbreak 
of the war. During the last eight years its labors have 
‘been to establish churches, schools, aud Christian 
shomes among both whites and blacks. To this end, in 
‘the words of an appeal published in its behalf, the so- 
ciety ‘ has commissioned annually, for the last four 
years, 500 teachers and missionaries ; has established 
'25 churches of Puritan faith and polity in a land where 
‘before it has been unknown, 4 chartered colleges, 8 
normal and 12 high schools, and not less _than 600 or 
700 hundred primary schools, besides leading the way 
in the Souther States to a system of free public schools. 
Tt has probably taught not less than 250 persons to read, 
and has preached the Gospel to multitudes. Its most 
important institutions are at Savannah, Macon, Hamp- 
ton, Va., Charleston, Talladega, Ala., Mobile, Wil- 
mington, N. C., Pine Bluff, Ark., Andersonville, Gal- 
veston, Atlanta, Norfelk, and Nashville. Their estab- 
Jishment at other points is only retarded by want of 
funds, lands being in many instances already in the 
possession of the society. These it also uses by divid- 
ing them up into homesteads and disposing of them to 
‘the Freedmen with such credits and on such conditions 
‘as to ensure the industry and thrift of the purchasers. 
‘The sum which the society desires to procure for this 
year's labors, both in the South and among the Chinese 
‘immigrants is $500,000. 
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Wilberforce University issues through President 
Payne, its head, an urgent appeal for aid. The insti- 
tution is so full as to be forced to quarter some of its 
students out of the college buildings. A theological 
class will be ready for graduation in June, and another 
a year from that time. ‘‘In their studies,” the Presi- 
dent says, ‘‘the classes are also progressing finely. In 
Latin, French, Greek, and Hebrew, they will compare 
favorably with corresponding classes in other colleges. 
The same assertion may be made of those who are 
studying matlmatics and the natural sciences.” But 
the exigences of the institution are so urgent that the 
President informs the African Methodist churches and 
others interested in negro education that at least 
$2,600 must be furnished before the end of June. ‘‘If 
this be not done, or cannot be done,” he continues, ‘I 
‘shall be constrained to resign my office as the President 
of Wilberforce University, and this I shall do, from a 
sense of duty to God and humanity.” 





‘The Moravian church in the United States, according 
‘to fell returns printed in the Moravian, presented the 
following condition at the close of the year 1869: 





1869. 1868. Increase. 
DIE os ininin ona tastier aecaianam 43 ¢ 
Commanionnte 3.02.65. 000 odd ES 5,970 5,680 290 
‘Total membershi9........-......--6+- 10,472 10,114 358 
Sunday-school Teachers.............. 579 558 = 2 
do. PORE cp di Paccensesen 5,494 5,430 64 


Their 2 Indian missions, one in Kansas and one in 
Canada, add 165 to this membership, and 2 to the num- 
ber of ministers. The 57 churches are distributed as 


follows: 
Pennsylvanla............... Bt WN «seo cnes centacacna ce con 4 
Wisconsin... 0000.05. .00i00 8 Tiinoie.. 2.0. discs ete ees 8 
North Carolina ............. OQ BOW ass cde ud de Ghcsts 3 
ON MOMM ssres tions apepehans ©. DRAMBE ih vcdesoecaedesbatice 2 
BOE OOO 0. sennscacnées, Wy AREER a ac oneescncece cor 1 
Minnesota.....2-........0.. se es 1 
‘The membership of the entire Moravian church is 
Communicants. Total. 


-America, Northern Provinee..........-. 10.472 
boy Southern we ans re 1,694 
British Provinee............000.- : 5.448 
Wane LAL atoll Loud. cnaddded cs " 7,270 
co tet iMate apraalend ap 2adit li- 24,884 








_ The Seventh Day Baptists report their total number 
of churches as'76, distributed thus: 


New York. 24 Penns i 
eeecece Ylvania.......4 Iowa.......2 
shots Island..... 7 Minnesota.......... 4 Qhio...,...1 
ytconsin helo cen 7 West Virginia...... 3 Kansas. ....1 
ew Jersey......., 5 Illinois............. 2 


Only 54 of these give returns, whose aggregate yields 


72 ministers and 6,6 a 
members, ,671 members, an increase of 121 





vin, fifferent Methodist sects are stated by the Pro. 
woke Wesleyan, of Halifax, to be distributed thus— 
a en Methodists, in England, Ireland, Canada, Aus- 
he ~ and New Zealand; Nein Connexion Methodists, 
th eae and Canada ; Free Church Methodists in 
in , “sao Primitive Methodists, in England, Irelann, 
a anada; Bible Christian Methodists in England and’ 
Saree Primitive Wesleyans in Ireland ; Spiscopal 
laters ws in Canada and the United States, and in the 
rem : Southern branch of the same body, and the 
Methots or Colored churches, and also the Protestant 
ther odists and the True Wesleyans. Beside all these 
incl tea ore bodies of Calvanistic Methodists, not 
rp ed in the enumeration, for the reason, probably, 
Barone 1s not likely to take place in this quarter. 
p ae the other sects the differences are represented 
rf which eaificant as to render quite feasible a union, 
ly the B » a8 the most seductive inducement, apparent- 
Tikely t presi Wesleyan suggests the political power 
body rT gained by so unprecedentedly numerous a 
nin aa , €¢ example once,set in the United States—a 
ening which, as all our readers are aware, is under 
with "consideration, —it would probably be emulated 
e ie — Promptness and certainty than the merging 
isoaa resbyterian bodies seems likely to obtain 





One of these Lutheran con 
troversies, which seems to 
have assumed a chronic form and to be About no body 


but the writer#knows what, is in pro, between the 


72| bury, ‘‘in the sincere hope that the public voice and 


of edification likely to result is not inaccurately sug- 
gested in this paragraph from the American Lutheran : 


“For the amusement of their readers these two thin, spare 
brethren, the one belonging to the Gen. Council and the other to 
the Gen. Synod, exhibit their feats on the public stage before 
their readers. Sometimes Bro. Bronst is up and CONRAD is 
down, and then again Conran is up and Brosst is down, to the 
inexpressible delight of the spectators.” 





The recent New York State Convention yielded un- 
usually full statistical returns of the condition of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this state, from which 
we compile the following : 

Increase Increase 






In 1870. since 1860, per cent. 
Local Preachers .......... 817 
re 2 5. Sense ckbecs 1,458 
Lay Members..--- eee 182,438 15,806 12 
Churches. . a Si 1,692 252 23 
peeing AS Ae) $10,200,595 $5,954,902 140 
Parsonages..............- 835 281 51. 
= value.... $1,815,960 $1,129 326 164. 
Sunday-schools..... i 2,265 102 5. 
do. Teachers .. jae 27,363 3,627 15 
do. ag ks 4a6nsecese 167,065 47,684 39. 
do. Vols. in Libraries —_ 854,428 
Centributions............ $234,819 


The average membership to each pastor is 167, and the 
average of salaries about $800, to which about quarter 
as much is added in the form of donations, 37 of the 
salaries being from $2,000 to $5,000. The comparison 
of the strength of this church with other leading bodies 
in the state is as follows: 





Churches. Ministers. Members. 
Protestant Episcopal ......-.-. 570 603 63,047 
on a ET ae | 705 96,708 
Sere aga anit sn Sa meanes eile 734 999 109,363 
Methodist Episcopal...........1,692 1,457 182,438 


From Conference reports and other sources we derive 

the following figures, showing the latest returns of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church in the states named : 
Pennsylvania. _‘§. Carolina. Mississippi. 





ey, > gle 
1870. Increase. i 
|, eee 194 7 135 
ee eer 127,471 24,067 1,488 18,326 
Sunday-schools ......... 1,581 155 42 
do. Teachers...... 22,413 525 165 
do. Pupils ........ 141,285 8,460 1,395 
Cherches 00% 024..cc00= 1 245 08 22 34 
do. value....----.$6,510,355 $90,605 $3,200 $46,550 


The Rev. Irvin H. Torrence, who compiled the stat- 
istics for Pennsylvania, notes that that state contains 
about one-tenth of the membership of Methodism in 
the country, and he urges the introduction there of the 
new system of State Conventions. 





The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, according 
to returns just made, stands as follows in the Confer- 
ences named: 


Texas. N.Georgia. S.Georgia. 8S. Carolina. 
Local Preachers.. 48 409 210 174 
Sraveliing © «si ssc. 117 nue oan 
Colored Te cain’ seam 11 ted metic 
White Members..4,860 40,838 22,447 42, 752 
Colored Members. 33 1,974 952 2,411 
Sunday-schools... 35 483 289 513 
ditto Teachers 2°9 3,517 1,965 3,481 
ditto Pupils...1,8i6 26,406 12,210 22,027 
Colored S. Schools .... 4 sus ehes 
ditto Teachers .... 19 onan 
ditto Pupils... .... 145 enon ers 





The Augustana Synod of the Lutheran Church— 
which, as we explained a short time ago,is composed of 
the Scandinavian Lutherans of the NorthWest, and is 
in communion with the General Council of Lutherans— 
has lately issued, in Swedish, its report for 1869. From 
this appear the following statistics of the body : 


Ministers ..... eseee---.63 Parochial schools.......-.. 60 
Churches ..... ebsesecios 67 Sunday-schools..... ae er 94 
Congregations......... 108 Contributions....... $148,210 
Communicants......16,162 


This report has largely to do with the domestic wars 
that constantly agitate the Lutheran body, some of 
which, in an inscrutible manner, particularly affect this 
Synod. A history of the Synod is soon to be published 
by the Rev. E. Norerivs. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The revision of the Authorized Version of the Bible 
was brought forward during the recent session of the 
Anglican Convocation in a manner which will scarcely 
allow the project to slumber until definite disposition 
has been made of it. The proposal was. that commit- 
tees of the two Convocations of Canterbury and of 
York should examine into the necessity of revision, the 
extent to which it should be carried, and the principles 
to be followed in its execution. The work, if done at 
all, would probably be in the hands of a Royal Com- 
mission, in which the Bishops agree that leading Non- 
conformists should have places. The proposal, how- 
ever, awaked strenuous opposition. The Earl of Shaftes- 


opinion of all English-speaking Protestants may avert 
this calamity,” and in his capacity of President os the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, wrote to the Zimes 
in protest. In Convocation, Bishop Txtriwatt had 
argued that one of the results of a new version might 
be that we should see a Church Bible and a Dissenting 
Bible ; an evil which he described as ‘‘so tremendous 
that no advantage which could possibly be gained would 
ever compensate for it.” Lord Sarressury, accept- 
ing this sentiment, adds, ‘‘The English Bible, as 
altered by the bishops, will cease to be the Bible, not 
only of the Nonconformists, but of the Scotch and 
Irish Presbyterian churches; it would cease to be the 
Bible of our brethren in the United States of America, 
and of every Protestant speaking the English language 
over the entire surface of the globe.” So little has the 
matter been considered in. this country as a thing really 
imminent and impending—so uncertain is the balance 
of advantages and disadvantages—so doubtful whether 
the really few and small corrections that are needed 
would tend more to reassure opinions now unsettled as 
to the trustworthiness of the present text, or to al 
sify discontent into something like schism—that’ one 
need hesitate very long before espousing either side of 
the question. But that the examination into the expe- 
diency and practicability of revision ought to be made, 
there can be little doubt. 





The Greek Archbishop’s-reception by the Anglican 
dignitaries still continues the cause of agitation. The 
views of leading Dissenters, and the suggestion from 
both sides whether the matter might not result in the 
distruction of some of the barriers between the Estab- 
lished and the voluntary churches, have already been 
set forth in these columns. Now, the Rev. Mr. Ryiz 
has interposed in behalf of the Evangelicals in the 
Caurch of England. Insisting that thousands of 
Churchmen are annoyed, and even gravely and deeply 
dissatisfied, he concludes — ‘* With disestablishment 
looming largely in the future—with myriads of the 
working classes alienated from us—with Rome watch- 
ing eagerly for our halting—with Ritualism and Ration- 
alism rending us in pieces—with foes without and foes 
within—this is no time to disgust and alienate the 
Church’s best friends, and put weapons in the hands of 
the Church’s bitterest enemies. Yet this is precisely 


what has been done by the recent dealings of the bish- 





Lutheran Observer and the Zeitschrift, The amount 


‘| enumerating the pluralities enjoyed by the Rev. T. H. 
.|SparKk, son of an ex-Bishop of Ely—a pai 


meant be, well. It may have been very charitable 
and very liberal. But millions of Churchmen, I am 
persuaded, think with me, that it has been very unwise. 
And I am sure I speak the feeling of myriads of my 
fellow-Churchmen when I say that we protest against 
it.” To us the spirit here revealed seems by no means 
the least significant bit of the narrowness and intoler- 
aece which have marked this whole business. Evident- 
ly, the liberal and just ground of complaint was, not 
that the Greek bishop has been cordially received, but 
that English Protestants are not. 





Among the most potent causes of the disaffection for 
the Established Church among what Mr. Lrxcoin would 
have called the “‘ plain people” of England, is the preva- 
lence of such abuses as the 7imes disclosesin a paragraph 


ph 
quoted by Punch as illustrative of the tendency of 
Sparkes ‘to fly upwards.” 

“Tn 1818, as soon he was of age to be admitted into priest’s 
orders, he was ‘collated’ to a prebendal stall in his father’s cathe- 
dral’ appointed to the rectory of Stretham (value £756), and the 
sinecure vicarage of Littlebury, Essex (value not known) ; in the 
next year his father bestowed on him the vicarage of Cottenham, 
Cambridgeshire, the value of which is given in Orockford's Cleri- 
cal Directory as £770; in 1824 he was nominated to the Chancel- 
lorship of Ely Cathedral; in 1827 to the rectory of Leverington, 
Cambridgeshire, (value according to the same authority, 22,100). 
According to the Orockford, his stallin Ely was of the annnal 
value of 2307, which he held for upwards of fifty years; and for 
nearly thirty years he was also rector of two other livings, Gun- 
thorpe and Bale, near Thetford.” 





News from-Rome informs us that the discussion on 
the Catechism has terminated. Seven fathers delivered 
speeches, and the motions of six others were printed 
and distributed. The journals promulgate a Papal 
decree, the purpose of which is to hasten the discus- 
sions of the Council. It provides that public sessions 
shall be held every ten days, and requires the fathers to 
present in writing their observations to the competent 
commission. A despatch from Vienna says the Aus- 
trian Government, if the codperation of NapoLron 
can be first secured, proposes to convoke the Catholic 
Powers in order to oppose Papal pretensions. The 
famous protest of Dr. Dottncer against the infallibil- 
ity has been approved by King Lovis of Bavaria, and 
his majesty urges him to persevere in the defence 
of the State from the undue influence of the Church, 
and orders the observance of his birthday with marks 
of public respect. We further hear from Rome that 
the Pope’s secularization of Pére Hyacinthe, who 
henceforth will be styled the Abbe Cnartzs Loyson, 
has given general satisfaction. By this decree, the ex- 
Carmelite is freed from his monastic vows, or, rather, 
from the excommunication incurred, with ‘* mark of in- 
famy,” by his having freed himself from their restraint. 
He is now at liberty to exercise all the functions of a 
secular priest and to take a parish. The journals an- 
nounce that the Prince of Asturias will receive his 
first Communion™from the hands of the Pope. It 
is announced that every effort is being made in 
Rome to induce the American bishops to declare for 
Papal infallibility ; but so far the Ultramontanes have 
been unsuccessful in securing their adhesion. The 
action of France in relation to the Council is menacing. 
Count Dam, Minister of Foreign Affairs, distinctly in- 
timates that an attempt to dogmatize the Syllabus and 
Infallibility may render it necessary to alter the rela- 
tions of France to the Holy See, by withdrawing her 
protection. This was intimated by the French Am- 
bassador to the Pope, and, it is curious to note, that 
the recent attempt at revolution in Paris was regarded 
by the Roman journals as a judgment on France for 
her threat. The Civilia Cattolica, the official organ, 
declares that any attempt to coerce the Council will 
involve States in ruins. It is reported that a wide- 
spread organization has been discovered in the Council 
to evade the obligation of secrecy, which, upon casu- 
istical principles, is very easy. Many correspondents 
appear to consider amateur theft as lawful; for the 
fathers complain that any papers they lay down imme- 
diately disappear. Several correspondents of leading 
European journals, and theological advisers of the 
bishops, have been ordered to leave Rome. The 
Prussian Embassy interfered to protect several of 
its citizens. The AUgemeine Zeitung publishes a 
number of the secret canons De Ecclesia. 





The unfair distribution of power in the Gcumenical 
Council, which has been much insisted upon, chiefly by 
the French and German prelates, is clearly exhibited 
by some statistics brought together by the London 
Times. The proportions between the prelates and the 
Roman Catholic populations they represent is thus 


exhibited : 
Roman Catholic 


Prelates. Population. 





Ital 


y 

Papal States «2-143 700,000 

Scene Italy..22133 $276 § 4 500° 000 § 95,600,000 
re ae 84 38,000,000 
British Isles: 

a 13 

Scotland............ 2? 35 6,500,000 

Treland........... --- 20 
British America. ...... 16 1,372,000 
United States......... 48 8,000, 
a sos csmee owed sre 48 22,000,000 

ermany: 

North.......... on 7,100,000 

eM iscahsnnpuicteain of 19 f 50000003 12,100,000 
REESE 41 16,000,000 
Belgica. 4.6. cesee . 6 4,800,000 

Total ..... pihesd 754 200,000,000 


Among the facts disclosed by these figures are—that the 
prelates from the Papal States consiitute more than one- 
fifth of the Council, whereas the population they repre- 
sent is to all Catholicism as 1 to 285; that, according 
to the rate of population, Italy should have 95 prelates, 
instead of 276, France 128, instead of 84; that the 
proportion’ awarded the United States is er 3 times 
as great as that of France, or 5 times that of Germany. 
Here is the working of the matter upon the great ques- 
tion agitating the Council : 


Ultramontanes. Anti-Ultramontanes. 


Population. Vote. Population. Vote, Vote. 


Italians French 
British 40,000,000 340 | Germans $700 00 151 595 
Americans Austrians 





Were the anti-Ultramontanes represented at the rate 
of the Italian prelates, their votes would be 772 ; at the 


clearly be seen the meaning and the- justice of the dis- 
tinction often drawn between the weight of influence 
and that of numbers in the Council. 





Australian disestablishment, which we had come to 
look upon as practically effected, has received a sudden 
check. The House of Lords has, by a large majority, 
voted down the Religious Disendowment Bill sent up 
by the Commons of the colony, rejecting it without de- 
bate or reason assigned. The newspaper sentiment in 
Melbourne is that.the éonflict between the houses will 
lead, if not to the abolition of the upper, to making it 
elective. In Ne uth Wales the political struggle 
turns on educatio: he Roman Catholics are hostile 
to the Public Schools Bill, which is designed to over- 
ride or ignore sectarian distinctions, and they are aided 


rate of those from the Papal States, 1,480. Thus may 


——— 


The disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Ja- 
maica makes it a matter of interest to get at the exact 
status of the religious bodies in the island. Statements 
are confiicting. The Methodist Recorder, of London 
on the one hand, says: ‘‘The population of Jamaica 
being about half-a-million, not more than one-sixteenth, 
or a little over 30,000, could be reported as attendants 
at the Established Chuech. The attendance at the Non- 
conformist churches, chiefly Baptist and Wesleyan, is 
estimated at 200,000, so that about half the populatidn 
are still outside the pale of any Church.” On the other, 
Sir Joun Grant, Governor of Jamaica, in an_ official 
despatch, credits the Baptists with about 1,000 :more, 
and the Methodists about 200 less, than the English 
Church. The latter document impresses us as: care- 
fully prepared and trustworthy, and we follow its enu- 
merations, correcting them in some instances by returns 
subsequently made. The whole population of Jamaica 
the Governor sets down at from 460,000 to 500,000. 
The work of different congregations among these is as 
follows: x 
Ministers. Congregations. 











Church of England...........cccccesceess 65 31,638 
Rye a er regsn a cicecsguncdtesvansse 34 26.4#3 
Wesleyan. .........0cseee 22. ee acon nncees 29 25.253 
Oe tee Te TTT er 15 10,000 
United Presbyterian...........-... 19 6.467 
Congregational (Lond. Miss. So.).. 7 5,630 
United Methodist................. a 1,070 
Amiepiondsh MASMMON. 6... cocci cccccccccp cde 1 212 
eee 2 400 
DARIO SINR i occ cncsecscocagepahionse 6 4,484 

cc ip ey eer er fers pr eel er er es 181 111,637 


The figures under ‘‘ Congregations” signify average at- 
tendance, so that the numbers connected in a vague 
way with the several churches are much larger. “It 
would be, I think,” says Sir Joun Grant, “a very ex- 
cessive estimate, were the actual congregations taken 
to represent 100,000 souls belonging to the Church com- 
munion, and 300,000 belonging to Nonconformist com- 
munions; but even such an estimate would leave about 
100,000 belonging to no communion. The bishop esti- 
mates the number of persons under the charge of Non- 
conformist ministers at 200,000, and I dare say this is 
about the correct figure. If so, that leaves about 300,- 
000 for those under the charge of the Church, and for 
those for whose religious instruction no practical provi- 
sion is made; and in this case the last clas8, which is 
an increasing class, and the only increasing class, could 
not be assumed at much less than two-fifths of the 
whole population.” Elsewhere in the same despatch 
the Governor says that these two-fifths ‘‘ never attend, 
and have not practically any opportunity of attending, 
the religious services of any denomination whatever. 
The Nonconformists, of course, do not profess to pro- 
vide for the religious instruction of the black population 
in every part of the island. They restrict themselves 
to their own flocks, and to the neighborhood of the 
stations established for the sake of those flocks. The 
clergy of the Church of England, though nominally the 
whole island is portioned out smongst them, do not 
pretend that they afford religious instruction to all 
parts.” 








MISSIONS. 


The conduct of the English Church has lately been 
characterized by a beorish indifference to decency that 
could scarcely have been looked for in an organization 
which ought, preeminently, to be under the guidance 
of gentlemen. Such was the intrinsic impertinence.of 
seeking to build up into a diocese for Bishop SranLey 
the Christianity implanted by another. church and an- 
other nation in the Sandwich Islands, that men of ey- 
ery degree and shade of opinion exulted in the izgno- 
minious failure. Untaught by this, the English Church 
sends out Bishop WILLIs to reap in Madagascar the 
fruits of the blood-watered toils of Dissenting mission- 
aries. And, yet again, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is fitting out a mission to the Nestorian Churehés, 
which for forty years and with the most satisfactory 
results have been under the care of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Dr. Granr, 
who visited Koordistan in behalf of the Board, was, it 
is claimed, the first invader from the West since XEno- 
PHON: Drs. Dwignt and Smits, in 1830, were so im- 
pressed by the character of the Nestornan religion and 
ceremonial, and by the docility and tractableness of the 
people, that they induced the Board to send: out several 
missionaries, among the first the late Dr. Jusrus Prr- 
KINs, Who labored there for forty years. The people 
themselves numbered some 140,000, and though: re- 
markable for a simplicity and purity of belief unuswal 
among the Eastern Christians—rejecting image-worship, 
auricular confession, purgatory, giving the cup to the 
laity, and cherish great reverence for tiie Holy Scrip- 
tures—they, nevertheless, at the commencemeat of the 
mission were in a condition of the most deplorable 
ignorance, and the commoner moralities of honesty 
and trnth-speaking were utterly disregarded, though 
their lives were in some other respects purer than those 
of their Mussulman neighbors. In all.this, the schodls 
which were frequented by the youth of every class, 
worked a great change, so that when Dr. Perking re- 
visited the United States in 1841 he could describe same 


000 | of the Nestorian ecclesiastics as really pious, men who 


had received considerable theological instruction, and 
were zealously helping in all the work of the mission ; 
and in 1868, according to the testimony of the same 
missionary, they sustained 1 bishop, 10 presbyters, 12 
deacons, and several other evangelical teachers.—All 
this tse Archbishop of Canterbury absolutely ignores, 
and, in his appeal for money wherewith to equip his 
mission, speaks as if none had before visited a field 
which, in fact, is fully occupied. The Christian 
World, of London, expresses its hope that any money 
given by English Curistians to this mission may be sent 
nu‘ through the Propagation Society, but through the- 
American Board of Foreign Missions. ‘ The truth is,” 
it says, ‘‘that the Archbishop is attracted to the Nesto- 
rians because they are after some sort Episcopalians. 
Indeed they are Episcopalian in a treble degree; for 
they Lave not three ‘orders’ of clergy, but nine. [f it 
had not been for this fact Dr. Tarr would never have 


air | troubled his head about them, however great their igno- 


rance or their distress, or however * interesting’ they 
might have been in other particulars. 





The English Universities Lave educated remarkably 
few missionaries. The clergymen now in the Church 
of England who have been educated by them are said 
to number 23,000, of whom but 50 are foreign misslon- 
aries, The two great missionary bodies of the English 
Church are the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, maintaining 51 laborers, and the Church Missionary 
Society, whose statistics have recently been made puyb- 
lic. Rhe fields occupied by this society, with the dates 
of their establishment, are as follows :—West’ Africa, 
1804; South India, 1814; New Zealand, 1814; North 
India, 1815 ; The Turkish Empire, 1815 ; Ceylon, 1818 ; 
Northwest America, 1820; West India, 1820; Hast 
Africa, 1844; China, 1844; Sindh and the Panjab, 
1850-'51 ; The Mauritius, 1856 ; The Niger, 1857; Mad- 

ar, 1860. The growth in its work during the last 
20 years will partially appear from this statement : 


te 
aa weep ER CN ROOM DINE TT Cre tn 
Total number of Native Laborers......--012l4 99604 








ops with Archbishop Lyoureus, It may have been 





by those Protestants who inherit State Church tenden- 
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—_>—— 
BRAINS. 


Brains and books are not always interchangeable 
texma, but we have some books in progress that like the 
famous artist’s painting are “‘ mixed with brains, sir. 
For instance, a ten yolume edition of Cuartes Spm- 
weER’s works, comprising his speeches both in and out of 

and his miscellaneous letters, addresses, pa- 

pers, etc., etc.; any and everything that can be includ- 
ed under the weighty word ‘ orks, Years ago, 

there was a two yolume edition of Suwmner's Ora- 

tions, published by T1oKNoR & Fie.p, but since then, 

he has walked rapidly up to the capacity of ten yol- 

umea, the first of which is almost ready. I will not 

now go into details any furiher than to say that Mr. S. 

carefully edits every page, and if you could see the 

copy and the proof-sheets you would say that this ‘‘au- 

.ther’s edition” is such in fact as well as in name. 
"With some experience in ‘‘ copy” and “‘ proof,” I never 
have seen such care bestowed upon any book, and the 

publishers (Lez & Suerarp) are puiting it upon paper 

and type which will delight the eyes of the critical. 

‘To-day I saw a proof impression of the new portrait 
of Mr. SuMNER, engraved for this edition from a pro- 

toegraph by Biaox. It is admirable, and all the better 

for being a little idealized, the engraver performing the 

game office for the picture that Mr. 8. does for the 


es 
Wm. H. Datt’s book on Alaska, an illustrated octa- 
vo, is just now in the appendix and index stage, and 
re may be vm, pte ere long. While WayMpEr’s 
book (reprinted by Harpzr & Brothers) is thoroughly 


English, this will be as thoroughly American, and will 
mtain more accurate information, general and scien- 
tific, of “‘Szwarp’s Paradise” than any volume in 


t. 

The Annals of William's College, a 500 page octavo, 
is also in press, and will have a peculiar value to the 
friends of that institution. The Rev. Dr. Primer of 
your city writes the introduction. ‘ e 

, Brown & Co. are issuing a beautiful centen- 
ary edition of the Waverly Novels, embodying new 
notes and various emendations and characteristics that 
will, or should, make it the standard edition. It is is- 
sued by tl Biaoxs of Edinburgh, and L., B. & Co. 
are the sole American publishers. Murray, of Lon- 
don, has begun a very compact and well printed edi- 
tion of Grote’s Greece, and L., B. & Co. have the con- 
trol of the American market for this also. A new 
edition of the Life of Rufus Choate has just appeared 
in crown 8vo., from the same publishers. 

Roserts Brothers, a firm always deserving of grati- 
tude for introducing Jean IncELow, WILLIAM Morris, 
Kece Homo, Pope and Council, etc., etc., to the Ameri- 
can public, will issne on the first of Apiil An Old Fash- 
toned Girl, by Miss ALcott, whose Little Women have 

ved so popular—as little women always should ; and 

a few days, Miss Froruineuam’s translation of Her- 
mand and Dorothea, and Casimer Maremma, by the 
author of Friends in Council, will appear ; and already 
we have the initial volume (Mauprat) of a uniform 
edition of GzorcE Sanv’s novels. Here arises a query. 
Has the standard of morals been lowered? Has caste 
degenerated? Will the readers of to-day approve of 
what the readers of a dozen years ago condemned? or 
has GrorcE Sanp been terribly belied? Where is the 
change, in her or in the public ? Has the public wronged 
her, or has she wronged the public? 


THE OLD AND NEW. 


The Old and New (magazine) has many friends, and 
yet it may prove the truth of the line: 

“Sound morals ne’er sit astride of a fence.” 

If memory serves me, there was a tract society that 
aimed to publish books acceptable to Christians of all 
evangelical denominations, and this came near being a 
ho task ; and the way tle tract Christians did love 
one another was doubtless more entertaining to the 
world than acceptable to the Lord. But our friend Mr. 
Hatz has before him the task of pleasing both the or- 
thodox and the heterodox, and I fear will not satisfy 
either. His magazine is sprightly, always enjoyable, 
has opinions of its own, and does not pump all its in- 
spiration from one fountain. Strange as it may seem, 
its roots do not suck Cambridge soil, nor does it give 
the same authors every month. Thus the March num- 
ber was really more Western than Eastern. But I find 
that the rank and file of Unitarianism are not satisfied 
with the state of their periodical literature. The Chris- 
tian Hxaminer and the Monthly Journal were never 

ted of any taint of orthodoxy ; but they are ab- 
80: in the Old and New. The Monthly Religious 
Magazine, edited by Extis (Rurus) and Sears, is so 
nearly “sound” in its evangelical] faith as to come un- 
der the denominational ban; and the Old and New does 
on occasions admit articles by ‘‘ye horrid orthodox,” 
and so there is trouble in the camp. However, if any- 
one can bring order out of this chaos it is Epwarp 
Everett Hate. 


FENCES DOWN. 


Uneasy cattle always know where the weak places 
are in the fences, and when the bars are down; while 
the quiet feeder with downcast eyes is blissfully uncon- 
scious. It is possible there may be an analogy between 
Christians and cattle, and to the intellectually or relig- 
jously wide-awake person there are significant move- 
ments here. Only a Sabbath or two ago an able ser- 
mon by Mr. Murray was claimed as “sound” by a 
Trinitarian, a Unitarian, and a Universalist! Now, 
where was the cause of this; in the sermon or in these 
three listeners? But Mr. Murray rather ruined him- 
self among the politer people last Sabbath by a sermon 
on Future Punishment, which fully sustained the old- 
time reputation of Park street corner! The Rev. Dr. 
Prapopy is as evangelical as is possible, perhaps, in 
Harvard University atmosphere, and that he has given 
one of the ablest lectures in the “Christianity and 
Skepticism” course, declaring the divinity of Christ, 
the office of the Holy Giost, the authority of the Gos- 
Rels, the truth of Miracles, etc., etc., is noteworthy. 

he Rev. Rurvs Etzis, the Rev. Dr. Cuanprer Ros- 
Bins, and others who have been leaders in the Unitarian 
ranks, are so orthodox as hardly to be on debatable 
ground, and the Monthly Religious Magazine, a * Re- 
view,” as it is now Called, is, in fact, their ‘ organ,” 
and its conservatism, and its hearty opposition to the 
radical wing, are among our cheering signs. 

The Racical Club every week finds its hands or 
heads full ut business in attempting to ascertain who 
Jesus was, for, as one of their number tells me, no 
matter where their discussions begin, this question is 
sure to arise. Preservative salt is once in awhile pres- 
ent, in the person of the Rev. Dr. Mannine, of Old 
South. Ihave not learned that Dr. BLacpEN attends ! 
in Horticultural Hall, where Weiss, and Angort, and 
Famer Loneretiow, Mrs. Hows, et id omne genus, 

W good audiences from our best society to listen to 
hank i es, are to be found among the listeners 
but 7 Aas ad & year ago would uot have been seen there, 
ligion to raph confidence enough in their own re- 
ear’ ee it will endure the strain. And in the 

urse, egy Mp we PraBopy, —— 

* efending the faith, I always 

Sesutme of the Horticultural Hall-ites. ’ President 
OF nothing, preached the othe 


nial Unitarianism ; and so things are mixing, so the 
fences are breaking down. Exactly what will be the 
result is difficult to foresee. At any rate, Christianity 
this winter has made advances in our city and vicinity, 
and thinking people are finding it possible to give a 
reason for the faith that is in them. 

RELIGIOUS. 


All through New land there is much more than 
usual religious interest. e hear from inland towns of 
revivals, and of a better, more wholesome state of feel- 
ing, meeti better attended, an intelligent examina- 
tion of Christianity, and many churches are greatly re- 
freshed by additions in large numbers. If single in- 
stances are not so marked as in times past, it is doubt- 
less true that the average is higher, and in 
week-day meetings I have been struck this winter with 
the earnest intelligence, the clear-headedness, and the 
Christian spirit of jaymen at large. 

PLYMOUTH OHURCH AND THE UNION.’ 

For somehow, New Englanders will think of both at 
the same time. The hyper-critics are breathing a little 
easier, now that they find from your paper that Mr. 
Bexroner and his church have not gone over to the 
enemy or let in the enemy. There are some among us, 
I am sorry to say, who act and talk as if they are really 
sorry that the Plymouth Church had not committed the 
denominational unpardonable sin ; they ‘‘ feared,” and 
they ‘‘ regretted,” and now they “hope.” They remind 
me of a — deacon whom I knew, whose son had 
thought of studying for the ministry, but changed his 
mind and went into his father’s cotton business. ‘I’m 
afraid,” said the good deacon to his minister, ‘‘ my son 
is going into business instead of the ministry.” The 
minister, who knew his man, replied, ‘‘ Were you not 
alittle too afraid he wouldn’t go into business?” So 
with our Plymouth Church critics; dear, dear souls, 
they were afraid Mr. Brxouer and his chucrh were 
departing from the faith, etc., etc. But your paper has 
scattered the clouds like a west wind. The Watchman 
and Reflector had the manliness to publish the gist of 
your admirable article on the subject, with editorial 
endorsement, and thus did a good thing. 

Quis. 


Boston, March 5th, 1870. 








Communications. 


[THE CHRISTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion. Weare willing, within due bounds, to give epportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own.] 

—————— 


CKANG AGAINST JHE PRICKS. 
ro i ee ras ta 


To the Editor of Tus CuristT1an UNION : 


There is a good deal of that done just now, a deal of 
struggling against things as they are; that is, as God 
has decreed them. ° 

It is a good thing to read the Bible and see the mis- 
takes that good people made, some mistakes that we 
may now call sins. It makes us more hopeful for the 
present, more satisfied that God can bring it all right, 
albeit, through much sorrow and tribulation. ‘‘ Disci- 
pline. Discipline.” We shovld make sad work of it. 

In watching the course of events one is struck with 
the truth of the proverb, ‘‘ When Satan can not hold 
back, he drives,” and movements begun in all good 
faith end, alas! in the most desperate confusion. 

There is no doubt that women have, even in this land, 
disabilities and wrongs and are often treated unjustly. 
Reforms have been wrought, and every just and true 
man has been willing to yield all that he found he had 
unjustly usurped. e are only discouraged when we 
see women who claim everytbing and are ready to unsex 
themselves. We are as God has made us, and our du- 
ties are specific and plain and clear. Unless we cast off 
our faith in the Bible and “‘Jaunch out into the deep” 
without sail, rudder, or compass, we must own that our 
place and our duties are defined. And more than that, 
our physical conformation unfits us for the harder du- 
ties of life. There may be individual exceptions, but 
this is the general rule. And it is painful in the last 
degree to any candid Christian mind to see the course 
that things are taking. 

God has appointed a way in which the earth is to be 
replenished, and given to women the high and holy of- 
fice of training souls (with their bodies) for Him. And 
numbers, increasing year by year, revolt against this or- 
dinance of God and claim that they are fit for something 
higher and nobler—as if they eould improve upon the 
work of God! 

The present writer was pained, as doubtless others 
must have been, by a sketch in this paper of a good 
and noble woman whose life with that of her child fell 
a sacrifice to overwork, in a profession for which a 
woman and a mother ig physically unfitted. It’s of no 
use arguing the matter. Everybody knows it. There 
are states of health in which it is a woman’s bounden 
duty as a Christian to take care of herself, and to con- 
sult her own well-being and that of her children. There 
lies her first duty and nothing but grinding necessity 
should force her to any other course. 

Good people make mistakes ; the Bible and the world 
are equally full of examples, and sins of ignorance may 
be forgiven. But they are none the less sad in their 
course and their consequences. It is hard to kick 
against the pricks. And nothing is more painful to 
one who is a looker-on in the ways of life than to see 
the growing impatience of so many women under the 
cares of life, ‘‘ petty cares, grinding cares.” Don’t 
they know that life is made up of cares? That man is 
born to trouble? That there isno royal road anywhere ? 
“Tt frets me,” says one, ‘‘ to be obliged day by day to 
do these petty duties that any servant could do as well. 
With my education and abilities I am capable of some- 
— better and I feel asif my life was wasted.” 

ell, I was thinking of some high and noble ex- 
amples, if we dared even to make the comparison. 
Our blessed Lord only commenced his ministry at thir- 
ty years of age. From all we can learn we are led to 
suppose that he worked at the occupation of a carpen- 
ter all those years. I leave you to think it out. “And 
Paul (dare we even cOmpare ourselves to him?), Paul 
wrought at his occupation as a tent-maker year after 
year. A mere mechanical occupation for a man like 
him; and yet his spirit made it noble. 

Our complainin g friend says, ‘“‘I am capable of no- 
bler and better things.” What things? All work is 
mide up of small details and we may look at what men 
do in detail. What is ach day’s work? Small in 
itself’ Writing an opinion, one letter at a time, sen- 
tence-b: tence, to prove that white is white, or 
black, Black. What then? Feeling pulses, looking at 
tongues, prescribing or compounding pills and pow- 
ders, dressing sores, hearing’ complaints of aches and 


pains. These are the small daily work of a doctor. 
Selling goods, comparing coaneliigd fine, adding col- 
umns of figures; writing letters, OMe word at a time; 


working for years, only at last to become insolvent, per- 
haps. Sistkihy as Ward at a time, to dull ears ond 











‘Sunday in Kive’s Chapel, the locus in quo of ceremo- | repo: 





hardened hearts, and crying, ‘‘ Who hath believed our 


rt?” Or, a man spends his whole life and he has 
classified a few birds or fishes, and written down their 
names. It is all work and each must do his appointed 


task. 

But we look at results, and there is no grander work 
to show than a well-trained, harmonious hody and soul, 
a son or daughter trained for God. Why, this is not 
our life, our fruition. We are only at school and are 
to do our appointed tasks. Those who try to leave the 
school or get around their daily tasks fail of the benefit, 
that is all. And if any woman cannot find occupation 
enough for her “‘ higher nature,” whatever that may be, 
in studying the laws of the moral and physical nature and 
doing her part in the wisest and best way, she must be 
remarkably “high and lifted up,” that’s all. Also, if 
we once set ourselves to fretting we can make anything 
hard and wearisome. 

And now in honest truth whether were it better to 


have been NapoLeon, GEorGE PeaBopy, or the mother | pe 
S. M. W 


of ABRAHAM LINCOLN? 
Which means one who has been called a Strong Minded 


A FARMER’S WIFE TO CATHERINE E. 


BEECHER. 
—————_>_—_ 
To the Editor of Tue Curist1an Union: 


As the readers of your paper have been treated to 
some remarks upon the Woman S question, by 
one of my gifted countrywomen, claiming to represent 
the eommon sense views of the conservative portion o 
her sex, a plain, country farmer’s wife, with all the 
duties which that word implies and the responsibilities 
of a mother devolving upon her, claims the privilege 
of representing some ‘‘ common sense” views (or un- 
common sense views, if you choose to call them such), 
of the radical faction of the female sex. 

There are many refined women, with igtelligent, re- 
flecting minds, who are deeply interested on this ques- 
tion of woman suffrage, and also on other subjects 
which are agitating the great world of mind, from cen- 
tre to circumference ; women who are not fully satis- 
fied to confine their sphere of action within the narrow 
limits of the home circle, nor to flaunt away existence 
in a gay, fashionable, butterfly life, but who seek a 
wider and more extended field of labor, who demand 
the privilege of bearing a part in the settlement of all 
important page which concern the interest, the 
welfare, and the highest good of the whole. Now if 


Woman. 








those desires for further useful action are contrary to| JY 


‘*common sense” then I pray God to give us more just 
such desires, more just such uncommon sense. 

It has been urged as an argument against woman’s 
taking part in governmental affairs, that she is created 
physically inferior to man, thus Claiming in ‘‘a com- 
mon sense view” that woman’s physical inferiority na- 
turally incapacitates her for enacting and enforcing 
civil laws. I ask, are we to make physical strength the 
test qualification for legislation and holding office? If 
so, then followmg out the ‘‘ common sense” reasoning, 
the horse, because of his superior physical powers, 
might well take the precedence over map. I ask, in 
forming an estimate of individuals, what should be the 
standard upon which to base our opinion of their abili- 
ties and true worth? The physical and intellectual ? 
Or rather should not the moral powers, ulso, be duly 
considered and taken into account? I ask, would my 
fair lady opponent knowingly and willingly wish to 


lace herself completely and wholly under the domin- | ed 


ion of an individual with a preponderance of the physi- 
cal, the animal, the lower powers of soul predom- 
inating? Well then, ifshe would not wish to be ruled 
by one such individual, why submit to be ruled by a 
class, combination, or government composed of just 
such individuals or influences? I say thatif it be good 
‘*common sense” reasoning that the moral, the higher 
soul powers of the individual must be subjected to and 
controlled by the lower, the physical, the animal, then 
deliver me from such ‘‘common sense.” Viewed from 
@ moral standpoint, is it not a Christian duty equally 
incumbent upen every individual, a duty which cannot 
be neglected with impunity, a duty which we owe to 
God and to our own souls, a duty which is a life-long 
work, a duty to bring out and develope by proper ac- 
tion, not a part only, but all of the immortal soul pow- 
ers? We must strive to attain a harmonious working 
and blending of the physical, the intellectual, and the 
moral powers. We must have a harmonious combina- 
tion and union developed by the action of the soul ele- 
ments to constitute the whole, the complete individual. 
Now if this striving to attain a well balanced organism, 
a harmonious development of all the powers of mind 
and body is desirable and commendable, and if it proves 
to be a safe, correct, and true rule of conduct for one 
individual, why not, also, for a class, a combination of 
individuals, or a government? Would not such a 
course be productive of good and happy results in na- 
tional governments as well as in individual cases? 
With all the elements which constitute living, individu- 
al souls, with all those powers united and combined in 
harmonious action, we would have a complete system 
of government. 

e contend that the moral element, or the higher 
soul power, should be brought to bear upon, and should 
also be represented through national government, and 
that good as a natural consequence would result there- 
from. And if woman is naturally endowed with a 
larger development of the moral, the higher soul power 
than her brother man, then why not in the name of 
‘* common” (or uncommon) sense let her come into di- 
rect contact with the governmental machinery, just 
where she is so much needed, and exert her God-given 
moral and: intellectual powers in useful, beneficial ac- 
tion? We admit thateven under our present incom- 
plete system of government woman can and does exert 
indirectly a powerful moral influence thereon, through 
the right training and education of her sons. But we 
contend that if women has the mental power and ability 
to ¢ l and educate her children, she also has the 

power and ability to legislate and make judi- 
ci laws, which shall prove salutory in controllin 
children of a larger growth. -Woman should be allow 
as & responsible moral being to exercise her gifts and 
talents in all directions for the benefit of suffering hu- 
manity. I know that in our own beloved country wo- 
man occupies a much higher position than in any other 
land. But I ask, is there no further. chance for. im- 
provement? Have we reached the ultimate of perfec- 
tion socially and politically ? 

We are not surprised at the opposition manifested by 
a certain class of minds when woman urges her claims 
to the right of suffrage. The true reformer always has 
had to contend with opposition and persecution, leading 
oftimes to martyrdom and physical death. The re- 
formers believe with the poet as expressed in those 
beautiful lines, 

“ Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
The eternal years of God are hers. 

The true reformer who takes for his or her standard 
the principles taught and exemplified in Christ’s earth 
nes and is living in subjection to that higher law of 
God in his own soul, hesitates and fears not to promul- 
gate true reformatory principles knowing that their 
adoption will benefit ty sooner pg Fey Their 
motto is, ‘* Let right be done although the heavens fall.” 
Woman in asking for universal seeks not to 


f | tus Receptus in es 


disfranchise or exert an unjust tyranical, arbj 
trol over her brother man; but she asks for univ. 
suffrage because it is right, because it is just, and te 
cause it is in harmony with the divine will which 
claimed woman as ME se to be a help-meet unto 24 
not a cringing menial, yerye | slave, controlled? 
superior physical power, and held in subjection to re 
sive and unjust laws of his own enacting. 
there are women who misapply their power, Derver 
their privileges, and abuse their high and holy trust, 
should this be adduced as an argument for debaring the 
sex from the right of suffrage? If so, would not the 
same argument apply equally well to men? to 
women the privileges of the elective franchise, anq let 
the tender, refining, elevating influence of the true 
woman be felt in and through our laws, and then shall 
our government exemplify that glorious, heayven.-bor 
republican principle of hers, that life, liberty, ang the 
aceful pursuits of happiness are the natural, inhe 
inalienable rights of all her inhabitants, of every 
color, sect, and sex. Then she will be acknowledgin 
the truth that justice and equality are rights which : 
long equally to all of her inhabitants, to women as wel 
as to men. Mary E. C. Evznz, 
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To the Editor of Tue Curistian Union: 

I have just read the communication on A New Ty. 
issue of Feb. 26th. Your corre. 
pondent B. D. C. has touched, I believe, upon a matter 
that is of real importance to the progress of Christ 
Church. 

That our present English version of the Bible has 
very many excellencies, and that it is deserying of the 
great attachment with which it is held, no one can de- 
ny. Very dear isit to the heart of Christians, and ya). 
iant service has it done in the cause of truth. 1 have 
little sympathy with those who seem anxious to parade 
its defects, and in my ‘‘ ministrations of the word,” | 
seek ever to avoid the habit in which so many minis. 
ters indulge and out of which they sometimes make 
capital by gaining a cheap credit for great scholarship 
—the habit of constantly correcting the received version 
and saying ‘‘ the original were better rendered” so and 
so. While our present version is so uniform] accept. 
ed it seems better to spend more time in selecting a 
text, which, as translated, naturally suggests the truth 
ou are anxious to impress, than to take a text which 
is commonly understood in a different manner, and bya 
new rendering, even if this be a better one, make it 
more suitable to your purpose. Still the occasions 
when this correcting our translation is almost 
@eessity, or when such a translation will make clear 
aun obscure passage, are by no means unfrequeut. 
There is hardly a minister of the Gospel who has not 
felt compelled to make, however reluctantly, some 
such correction, and some make them almost habitu- 








A REVISION OF 


ally. 

The effect of this constant tampering with the sa. 
cred Word cannot be other than in a degree prejudicial. 
The devout believer, who has read his Bible in the 
childlike spirit of accepting as true its every word, 
must be pained by this transformation through which 
its texts are made to pass. He hears which 
have perhaps become very precious to him, rendered in 
a manner wholly unlike that to which he is accustom: 

; again and again is he told that the received ren- 
dering is ‘‘an obvious mistranslation,” and the natural 
effect is to make him timid in trusting to, other passa- 
ges lest they prove ‘‘mistranslations” also. Then on 
the other hand the man who is disposed to cavil has 
here an ever ready resort for escaping the application 
of ary part of Scripture to a matter under discussion. 
“Oh yes,” he says, ‘‘thatseems to touch the subject, 
but that text is, I think, incorrectly translated ; a true 
reading such as so and so would puta very different 
phase upon the whole.” 

Now both of these prejudicial effects are, I believe, 
almost unpardonable, so long as we use a version which 
constantly presents temptations to correct. It is 4 
whole generation too late to avoid these effects by re- 
fusing to make suggestions of better readings, for these 
have long been abundant. The only other remedy 
seems to be in having a translation so perfect, if pos- 
— that these corrections shall be wholly uncalled 

or. ’ 

Besides these, there are numerous other arguments to 
be adduced in favor of a new English version, such as 
the acknowledged inaccuracies in the Greek text upon 
which King Jamms’ version was founded, so many of 
which later scholarship, and above all, the labors of 
TISONENDORF, have pointed out and corrected ; such as 
infelicities in translation, the same word being render- 
ed so very differently in different places, and then that 
not a few of the English expressions have, by changes 
in our use of the language, become antiquated and un- 
familiar, and some even so obsolete as to require ex- 
planation to be understood by the masses. 

I know that in all I have said there is nothing new, 
nothing that has not been in the minds of Biblical stu- 
dents, and that has not been in print also, long go. 
Many able essays and even books have been written 
upon the subject. Still it has not been made a theme 
for comment in our religious weeklies. It is as enter- 
ing this new field of discussion I welcome the subject, 
and. gladly read such articles as the one by your corres: 
pondent. Asto whether his suggestion to bring the 
matter before the Evangelical Alliance is a practica 
one or not Iam not*prepared to decide.° Certainly it 


‘ought to be brought before the churches in some unde- 


nominational manner, and this is as good as 
any. And it is because Toe Curistian UNION 18 2 
tirely undenominational I rejoice in seeing the matter 
touched upon in your columns. Now that it is once 
opened do not let it die out. Can you not, either your 
self, or through your correspondents, give us a series of 
articles upon the subject ? ’ 
Of course the mere mention of it will provoke dis 
cussion and opposition ; but no reform can be accol- 
lished without a struggle. Thoroughly convinced % 
am that the church will bea gainer by a new English 
version of the Bible, and also that many of us will live 
to see such an one in common use, I think that it # 
“ort. some of the prelim steps were taken. 

e have in TiscnEnDorr’s eighth critical edition #2 
admirable Greek basis upon which to proceed; there 
are many scholars both in this country and in England 
competent and liberal minded enough to be entru 
with the work; and the churehes were never, I believé 
in a position so favorable to its prosecution. ‘ 

Having once opened your cclumns to this subjec, 
you will, I hope, never close them against it; and ! 
you accomplish nothing more than to hasten the time 
when a new. English version of the Bible shall be ia 
common use Tue CuRisTian Unton will still have dune 
a noble work. E. P. Spracve. 

Salem, N. Y., Feb. 26th, 1870. :; 








A Britr Notice.—To the great and increasing num 
ber of correspondents who crave space in THE 
TIAN Union we say, firstly, with all ible earnest 
ness, both for their sake and Be 





brief ; secondl Be 
brief, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


_ Book-collectors are assured, in the sale of Mr. 
Joun A. Ruce's library on the 2ist instant, of an opportunity 
such as has not been afforded, it is said, since the sale of the 
FrsHeR library in 1866. The catalogue—wnhich has been 

repared by Messrs. J. Sabin & Sons, fur Messrs. BANGs, 

Taw, & Co., and fills 536 pages, containing 2,667 ‘‘lots” 
—gives & most attractive enumeration, on whose prominent 
features we have already touched. It is sufficient to say 
that the gems of the collection consist largely of * illustrat- 
ed” works, of books, that is, supplemented by plates taken 
from other sources,—of numerous fine-art wor.s,—of a num- 
per which are, or are believed to be, unique,—of an unusu- 
ally large proportion of uncut and large-paper copies,—and 
of specimens of tne art of the best printers and binders of 
poth the Old World and the New. The list of Americana is 
the fullest, containing the entire collection formed by Mr. 
Joux F. McCoy, and bought by Mr. krce at a cost of 
$14,000; while the purchases of the latter, since 1866, have 
been chiefly in this department. 

— Mr. J. A. Froupg, in a letter printed in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, has brought the Editor of the Saturday Review 
to book in @ manner everyway Satisfactory. The Saturday 
Review we fancy to be widely rather than well known in this 
country, by which we mean that, while many are familiar 
with its utterances as retailed at second-hand, we suppose 
very few Americans to be acquainted with the publication 
itself. Those who have read it most carefuliy must, we 
think, admit the justice of our estimate that nowhere else 
jn journalism does there exist so thorough, so Mephistophi- 
Jean, an embodiment of intellect without heart, aud that its 
absolute indifference to moral considerations without inexpe- 
dient violation of the covenances raise it to a higher grade of 
cynicism than has ever been attained by the American 
Satanic press. Mr. FROUDE’s grievance is that, after four- 
teen years of the ‘“‘nagging”—apropos of his History of 
England—which is the most impressive characteristic of the 
Saturday, he is now charged by it, not only with ‘enormous 
ignorance” in points of history, but ‘‘distinctly with bad 
faith’ in the construction he has put upon his authorities. 
The accusation is one which a fair-minded critic—not to say, 
agentleman—would have hesitated to bring, because it is 
only a very small proportion of his readers could—while 
probably none wowld—test it, these authorities being chiefly 
in MSS. and very largely in the Spanish archives. ‘I have 
worked in all,” says Mr. FROUDE, “ through 90 volumes of 
letters, notes, and other papers, private and official, in five 
languages, and in difficult handwritings.” Admitting, 
therefore, the possibility of mistakes and of omissions, he 
makes this offer as a test whether “I have dealt with my 
materials honestly:”’—‘‘If the Editor [of the Saturday 





* Review) will select any part of any one of my volumes, 100, 


260, 300 pages, wherever he pleases, I am willing to submit 
them to aformal examination by two experts, to be chosen 
.. . by the Depnty-keeper of the Public Records.” Of this 
investigation the maligned historian offers to bear the entire 
charge, on the sole condition ‘‘ that the report, whatever it 
be, shall be published word for word in the Saturday Review.” 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

—The Rey. Joun Q, ApaMs is about to publish, through 
Messrs. SHELDON & Co,, 8 work entitled Lxperiences of the 
Higher Christian, Life in the- Baptist. Denomination ; being 
the Testimony of a pumber of Ministers and Private Mem- 
bers of Baptist Churches to the Reality and Blessedness of 
the Experience of Sanctification, through Faith in the Blood 
of Jesus Christ. 

—The Aldine Press for March brings another superb 
specimen of the typographic art. Under the energetic and 
artistic management of Mr. E. C. CHicKk, this really beauti- 
ful monthly improves with each number, and its literary 
contents begins to assume something nearer an equality 
with its appearance, though to fairly match it will demand 
8 very high order of matter. The care taken to secure en- 
gravings from the hands of recognized masters, and, what is 
even better than that, engravings whose excellence needs 
no famous name to commend them; the good taste and apt- 
ness of the literary matter, original and selected; the rich 
toned paper, and the unusual perfectness of the printing, 
have combined to make The Aldine Press a welcome Visitor 
not only, but to cause it to be more and more widely sought 
for. Messrs. Sorton & Bowne, the publishers, are to be 
congratulated upon the assured success of their venture. 


BOOKS. 


Among My Books. By James Russett Lowett, A. M., 
Professer of Belles-Letters in Harvard University. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. 

It has been said that epigrams, however apt they may 
seem, are almost necessarily untrue and unjust. In 
general, this would be a fair criticism, and probably the 
reason lies in the fact that the epigrammatic mind 
seeks but to point its sayings with the:keen arrow- 
heads of wit, aiming only to penetrate the intellect, 
and caring nothing for the moral elements or the sen- 
Uments involved. This polished skill makes a brave 
show, and is apt to dazzle the beholder into a belief of 
is genuine -effectiveness, But, however brilliant a 
critic may be, he only can truly judge the productions 
of other men, who has a heart susceptible of sympa- 
thetic and appreciative intuition of moods as well as 
methods, of feeling as well as faculty, of aim as well 
achievement. And this broad, generous nature Mr. 

OWELL certainly has, He receives from authors he 
ee and in skillful portraiture again presents to 
” Teaders, what he so aptly calls ‘‘that total impres- 
whee is the only safe ground of judgment ;” 
of aie he seems to neglect no specific feature, either 
oa r a imperfect outline, in the writer under discus- 

* tie seems, to quote him again, “a close and 

*pen-minded student” of “* his Books.” 

fi me us that ‘‘ mere vividness of expression, such 

aneier — passages, comes of the complete 

pce of self to the impression, whether spiritual 
sa of the moment,” and that it is ‘‘ a quality, 

3 well) 10 which the young poet [and critic no doubt 

on ora richer than the mature, his very inexperi- 

ng him more venturesome in those leaps of 

a me Por startle us with their rasbness only to be- 

pce more with their happy ease of accom- 

mati And yet Mr. Lowzxi is both epigram- 
ind quotable—eminently so. The greatest 

for eese in reading overthis charming book of essays 

conten: urpose of trying to give others an idéa of its 
ts, is to mark and quote. 


atthe frequency and pungency of the passages into 


——_— 


which the author has condensed so much of kindly 
wit and helpful wisdom, does not in the slightest de- 
gree produce the impression of unevenness or spas- 
modic effort at brilliancy. We find ourselves again 
drawn to see in tlge book itself its own best characteri- 
zation, and insensibly fvel the influence of the very 
element described by the author, when he discourses of 

‘that exquisite something called style, which, like 

the grace of perfect breeding, everywhere pervasive, 

nowhere emphatic, makes itself felt by the skill with 

which it effaces itself, and masters us at last with a 

sense of indefinable completeness.” 

The first paper is on Dryden—a fine and well- 
considered analysis of the man, his life, his genius, the 
sources of his inspiration, and his works. The whole 
essay, however, is to be found in this one terse sen- 
tence : ‘‘What with his haste and a certain dash, which 
according to our mood we may call florid or splendid, 
he seems to stand among poets where Rusens does 
among painters,—greater, perhaps, as a colorist than 
an artist, yet great here also, if we compare him with 
any but the first.” An apter comparison for Dry- 
DEN than the coarse yet vigorous genius of RuBeEns, it 
would be hard to find. 

The second paper treats. of the foolish mysteries and 
frightful miseries of Witcheraft, in all ages of the 
world, setting forth and discussing the strange devel- 
opments of popular imaginative credulity, as a mental 
and moral phenomenon, when manifested es the off- 
spring of terror: an interesting but not attractive chap- 
ter. 

Shakespeare Once More is the title inviting the reader 
of the third essay to the richest ramble along the high- 
ways and by-ways of literature that one shall find in 
many a day’s roaming. Almost desultory, and with- 
out apparent plan or formality of procedure, the arti- 
cle alluringly treats of SuakEsPEake’s rhythmic genius, 
his acute intellect, his profound imagination, his 
healthy understanding, and the wonder of the cumbin- 
ation of all these transcendent gifts in one man, who 
‘‘arrived at the full development of his powers at the 
moment when the material in which he was to work— 
that wonderful composite called English, the best re- 
sult of the confusion of tongues—was in its freshest 
perfection.” And thus language, expression, style, 
come in for a full share of the discussion. These are 
followed by aadisquisition on SHakEsPEaRE’s peculiar 
characteristics as compared with those of other great cre- 
ative writers, and as judged by the plan, the evident 
aim, the meaning and the subtle philosophy of his ideal 
tragedies, including a thoughtful and skillful analysis 
of Hamlet. Here, too, Mr. Lowe. epitomizes his 
broad and fine appreciation of his subject: “Men go 
about to prove the existence of a God! Was ita bit 
of phosphorus, then, that brain whose creations are so 
real, that, mixing with them, we feel as if we our- 
selves were but fleeting magic-lantern shadows ?” 

The last three Papers are on New England Two Cen- 
turies Ago; on Lessing, the German poet and critic, 
who, says LowEL1, ‘‘may be said to have begun the 
revolt from pseudo-classicism in poetry, and to have 
been thus unconsciously the founder of romanticism,” 
—and yet whose ‘‘ best things are not poetically deli- 
cate, but have the tougher fibre of proverbs;” and 
finally, a warmly appreciative but judicially severe 
criticism, upon Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. 

Our running comment has gone far enough, but our 
readers may promise themselves a real pleasure in this 
book—quiet and scholarly with the true library-atmos- 
phere, yet wholesome and inspiring with the fresh air 
of common sense and the sweet, pure sun-light of a 
human sympathy. 

The Earthly Paradise, Part III. September, October, 
November. (Vol. IL.) By Witttam Morris. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 1870. 

Without desiring declared position as an iconoclast, 
or to revive the contest from which BEnTLEy, as 
champion of the ancients, emerged triumphant, we 
must still record our conviction that, in their own way, 
Mr. Morris's are the finest narrative poems in all litera- 
ture. It has become the custom—indeed, it was iney- 
itable—to compare them with Cuavorr; but few who 
have read both can hesitate to declare Morris as greatly 
the superior as the Nineteenth century is the superior 
of the Fourteenth, and in the interval there has been no 
contestant. If we could embody half our admiration 
in words, those who have not read might feel them- 
selves justified in gibing at our extravagance, and those 
who have not, to arraign us for having fallen short uf 
the truth. Let us give simply our. experience—that 
never, since the days long ago, when Robinson Crusoe 
andthe Arabian Nights were.:closed by ‘‘ bed time” 
until release from school next day, have we found 
that which so followed us everywhere and enthralled 
the mind until the book was again in hand. Much of 
the charm of the Harthly Paradise. doubtless results 
from its admirable scheme, from the meeting of the 
toil-worn Scandinavian wanderers with the Grecian 
elders, ané their monthly interchange of Northern and 
Classical legends—an effort requiring a range of taste 
and of cultivation under which few poets could sustain 
themselves. But beyond this we find in Mr. Morris all 
that is fascinating in a narrator—the strong simplicity, 
the sensueus purity of Tennyson, the metrical fault- 
lessness of Pops, the narrative skill of Cravorr, the 
subtle insight, perhaps of SHaKEsPEARE, certainly of 
of beauty of Scorr or Tuompson, and much of that ex- 
quisite, indefinable delicacy of Kats. In fine, since 
Suaxesrgare himself, we know no poet whose many- 
sided excellencies so enchain his readers as this one, 
whore arrival is almost of to-day, and whose volumes 
one lays down as each comes, hungering for the next. 
Let us only hope that in the next the poet’s women— 
most lovely and lovable as they are—will have less 
mournful fates, and his men be worthier-of them. The 





for Helen,—the ‘‘ Swan Maiden” (with whose super- 
human loveliness even that of Undine does not vie) in 
The Land Hast of the Sun and West of the Moon,—the 
unwilling votary of Diana in 7he Story .of Accontius 
and Cydippe—the queen in the really tender and poetic 
rendering of Blue Beard in The Man who Never 
Laughed Again,—most of all, the heroine who, in The 
Lover of Gudrun, through infidelities in which she had 
no share, brings on the tragic fate of him who was 
dearest to her—all of these, each of them with beauties 
all her own and all incomparable, are worthy of nobler 
men than are assigned them, and of lots gentler and 
less fraught with suffering. Yet the tender sadness 
that tinges all Mr. Morris's themes is not their least 
charm, and it is certainly inseparable from the circum- 
stances of his narrators. It certainly makes its way, 
as does no other poetry in the language, to the heart. 
Immortality (Hulsean Lectures. for 1868). By J. J. 
Srewart Prrowne, B. D.. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 

We have been much interested in the perusal of these 
four able discourses. Although by no means an ex- 
haustive treatise—and the general public will like it the 
better on that account—the book presents the hope of 
the Gentile, of the Jew, of the Christian in clear vivid 
relation to each other, treats the theories of materialism, 
pantheism, and spiritualism in a candid spirit, and 
strengthens by its comparisons ‘that blessed hope” 
brought to light by our Saviour. We cannot forbear 
quoting a characteristic passage which will give the 
reader a glimpse at the author's manzer of thought and 
of his style of writing: ‘‘ Christian hope differs em- 
phatically from all other hope in this, that it rests, 
neither upon any instinct of the human heart, nor upon 
any inference from human reasoning, nor even upon a 
promise sent from heaven to earth, but upon a fact, 
upon a person. One is set before us, who, born into 
this world as we ourselves are, and living here a check- 
ered human life, in no way removed from our common 
lot, bearing upon it the unmistakeable impress of hu- 
man thoughts and feelings, has in that form achieved 
victory over death. Ifa future life had been merely 
announced, we might have built on the announcement 
what hopes and promises we pleased. But here we see 
One ‘made like unto us, in all points tempted like as we 
are, rising again from the dead and taking with Him 
the nature which He wears into the very presence of 
the Majesty on high. . . . . But it may be said that 
the resurrection of one perfect man could be no valid 
ground for expecting the resurrection of millions of 
imperfect beings like ourselves. But the Incarnation 
of Jesus gives its true and proper significance to His 
resurrection. It is no longer a unit of the human race 
who has been singled out for special favor. It is One 
who, equal with the Eternal Father, has the power and 
right to take up manhood into God.” 


Wonder Stories told for Children. By Hans CuristTian 
ANDERSEN. With illus:rations by V. PeprrsEn and 
M. L. Srong. Author’s Edition. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1870. 


This last volume of the new collection of the writings 
of the Danish poet—moat truly a poet when he writes 
in prose—contains some of his most exquisite gems, 
being made up, in fact, of those stories to which most 
of us have seen children listen open-eyed—7he Ugly 
Duck, The Tinder Box, The False Collar, The Dryad, 
and worthy companion-pieces. It is idle at this day to 
dwell upon the charms of the greatest child-poet in all 
literature, unless it can be done on a scale beyond our 
reach. We need only say that, from the first glimmer 
of puetic fancy in childhood—and who can say how 
early that appears ?—until the last spark of childlike 
freshness and sympathy is extinguished, there is no age 
which may not derive delight from the exquisite purity 
and sympathy that overlie great depths of meaninz in 
these quaint stories. And the edition is worthy of the 
works and their author. The illustrations, it is true, 
are of uneven merit, some—notably Miss Sronz's— 
being admirable. Let us hope, however, that in future 
volumes, and in future editions of this, there wiil be no 
such blemishes in translation as, for instance, ‘‘it is 
him” (p. 553), or that vulgarism of English writers of 
every grade, from the Quarterly and Atheneum down, 
‘* different to” a thing (p. 551). The page is one of 
those whose proportions and typography are a tempta- 
tion to read, irrespective of the contents. 


Lecture-Room Talks ; A Series of Familiar Discourses 
on themes of Christian Experience. By Henry Warp 
BrrouEer. New York: J. B. Ford & Cv. 


The readers of this journal are competent to judge 
for themselves of the contents of this bock, baving read 
many portions of it in the columns of Tue CurisTIAN 
Union. Messrs. Forp & Uc. have gathered, and printed 
in a compact and hancsome duodecimo of 378 pages, 
the Lecture-Room Talks published not only within the 
past six months, but many others, extending back over 
the whole period of the war, all from the skillful hand 
of Mr. J. T. ELtinwoop, who has for many years been 
Mr. Bexouesr’s special reporter, and is indeed the only 
phonographer who reports him verbatim. Mr. Ettry- 
woop’s reports, both of Lecture-Room Talks and of 
Sermons (in Plymouth Pulpit) as published ‘by the 
the house of Forp & Co., are the only ones which Mr. 
BREOHER authorizes or recognizes as his own utterances. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——@——— 
(Publishers will confer a favor by marking. the prices of their 
books upon the wrappers.) 
—_——_o-—_ 
Harper & Brotrsers, New York.—Shetches of Creati By 
ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D. 1870. Price $2. 
The Onkind Word, and Uther Sto-ies. By the author of 
John Halifax, Genileman, 1870. Price $1.50. id 
PA oa Foot. A Novel. By ALTON CixDE. 1370. Price 
eents. ; 
A. D. F. Ranpotpn & Co., New York.—Questions on 
Romans By JOHN PAtnE, M.D. 1870. 
PHILLIPS, New York.—Hallowed Songs. Revised 
Kdition. By PuHitiirs. 1870. Cloib, price 75 


Publishers’ Department. 








Goop Pay may be realized by many thousands of 

ue by making up lists of subscribers for our premiums, 
his has been dune bygnapy; and the number muy be largel, 
increased, The people all need tbis journal, and they wi 
take it, if some ove will show it and explain t's value, and our 
premiums will pay those who take this little trouble. We 
vant buys and girls as well as the older folks, employed in 
this work. It will give them business tact of even more 
value than the’ premium they ‘get. © Canvassing is appro- 
priate work for ladies, and many of them are among our best 
and most successtul Ganvassers. Our premitms are legiti- 
mate pay offered for serviees rendered.. We have reduced 
this to a system, and can give better pay in this form than 
auy other. 


——__>—_—— , 

RemeMBer that Tur Crrisrian Union has no rivals, 
{t does not seek to di-place the denominational journals now 
taken in any tamily. For in addition to any other journal 
now revd, this paper will be needed, as it is published in 
the intcrest of the whole Cbmstian Church, and will aim to 
be one of the ablest aud best (as itis now the baud-omest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indeed. that no intelli- 
geut Christian family ean afford to be without. 


——>—_—_—_— 
How vo Herp Tue Curistian Unton.—There are 
Tumerous ways in which its friends can aid in circulating 
Tae CuRIsTIAN UNION. First, show the paper, or talk to 
your: friends about it, or both. Get up aciub, or aid some 
friend to do so—or induce your Postmaster to act as agent. 

—_——-_-_>—_—_—_- 
A Requrst.—All non-subseribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION muy fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting ils Size, Style, Conients, &o., 
aud then decide upon the M?RITs of our claim that it is not 
ony one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Jowrnal of 
its Class in the World. Now ix the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, fur which we give Good Pay 

—_—_—__ 
AppiTions To Ciuss are always in order, whether 
in Oues, twos, fives, tens, or any other number. A host of 
eople are dropping other papers about these days, and our 
riends should iuiprove every Occasion to secure such as re 
eruits for [ue*CHRISTIAN UNION. 

———_~_>———_— 
Crus AGENTs WantTEp.—We want a live, wide- 
awake, gorahead -ageut in every tuwn or schvol district 
where THE CHRISTIAN UNION vught to circulate, to turn & 
Clnb for 1370, - Paocre are tuvusauds of post-effices at which 
We now have no subscribers, ur ouly ove to five, where trom 
ten to fifty may be obtained by a little timely effort. Wo 
will do us aud their tricnds the favor tu act in benalf of the 
Best Religious and Family Weekly ? 
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Form Ciuss Now !—Anu if you, reader, cannot form 
One, set a neighbor or triend at work, and thea help to 
accomplish tue laudable object. Don t wait until other and 
inferior papers occupy the tield. ‘The early bird’ —you 
Kuow the rest, 





Educational. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 


167 Madison Avenue, New ork. 


t, French, and English Boarding and Day School. Over 
100 pupils present. A thorough svostantial school, French the ian- 
guage of the family. Number of boarders limited. Circulars sent on 


request, 
MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, 
Principals, 


Board, Parental Care, and Instruction 


For two children may be obtained at moderate charge in a minister's 
family, living in a beutiful and healthful viliage in New York state, 
Address Miss C. E. BEECHER, 

69 West 38th St., N. Y. City, 














N. Y. Scientific School and Military Academy. 
Peekskill, on the Hudson. 
Z. 8. SEARLE, Grad. West Point. Superintendent. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


Spring — ¢, eae weeks, — — bw for board with com 
ing lin. , ues or fur ruums Pens 
ranean opens J. k. KING, .D. b., Fort Edward, N. Y. 








bi H : ” 
American School Institute, 
FOUNDED 1355, 

Is a reliable and practical Educatiunal Bureau 

‘Yo aid uhese wh» want well qualified leachers; 

To represent Teachers who seek pusitions ; 

‘Lu give parents intormation of good Schools; 

Tu sell, rent, and exchange Scho] Properties. 

Hifteen years have proved it efficient in securing ** THE RIGHT 

TEACHER FOR TAK RIGHT PLACK.”) J. W. SCHERMERHORN,A.M,, 
Actu ry, 14 Bond st., New York. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


For making boys intelligent, healthy, Christian MEN. Tho 
teathiig: Coinmon-Snse management. Special faci ities-for «tittle 
boys... Address BENJAMIN MASON, Box 28, Yonkers, N. Y. 


LECTURES. 


History of the Secret. Service at the Front. 


A LECTURE BY REV. E. P. ROE, 


at Rev. Dr Hastine~’ Church, Forty second Street, between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues, Monday evening, March Lith, 
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PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


Is the regular Weekly Publication of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation. 

















These Sermons are being read by people of every class and de- 
nomination all over this country and Europe, The form in which 
they are issued is such that the numbers can be preserved and 
bound up in a handsome volume, One year’s subscription secures 
fifty-two numbers, making two handsome volumes of 


- Over Four Hundred Pages each, 


A SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVED PORTRAIT 
of Mr, BeEcuer is given away to every yearly subscriber. 
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J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 
: 39 Park Row, N. ¥ 
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CoxTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are wrespect fully solicited for 
Toe CHRISTIAN UNION; but the preservation or return of 


rejected manuscripts cannot be undertaken. 
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$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance, 
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subseriber’s post-olice. 


Tue CHRisTiAN UNION. 


BemirraNces should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
procured, send the money 
Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 

to register letters 


or Drafts. When these cannot be 
ina 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged 
whenever requested to do so. 


—lIf a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 


acknowledgment for his money, except in case of 
when formal receipts will be sent 


be mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. 


DIscONTINUANCES.— Lhe Fn ow will be forwarded until distinct 

- yA e Publishers ad og ee = 
until payment o} arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time originally sub- 
scribed for. 2, nognest to See the paper only for the time 


order Is received by t 
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CLUB RATES. 
5 Copies for a year.............-----+---- 0000+ $12.50 
Which is at the rate of $2.50 each. 

All Subscribers will be presented with sony of the superb 
work of art, known as “ Marshall's Houseboid Engraving of 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever executed 
ia Ameriva. Further particulars will be found in another column. 

CANVASSERS ARE WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
*. Postmasiers, Clergymen, and others (ladies or entlemen), who 
can give time to cauvassing for this paper, will d it one of the 
most remunerative undertakings ever offered. Our terms to 
agents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon application 
to the Publishers. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Pages, 20 ts per line, ; 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount. 
me — = - Over 4 times, 2U per cent. discount. 
Outside page and first advertis- | Three months, 2 per cent. discount. 
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Mr. Henry BarTLetr has charge of the Advertising De- 
partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 Park Row, New York. 
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GENERAL AGENTS. 
New England—H. A. Brown & Co., 3 School St., Boston, Mass. 


Western States—Lovuis Lioyp & Co., 126 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
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SOUND PREACHING. j 

Paul was a model preacher because he had the art 
and instinct of bringing all truths home to the moral 
consciousness of men. It is this that distinguishes 
preaching from every other method of dealing with 
thehuman mind. JHeis a preacher who know show 
to bring home truth to men in such a way that their 
moral sense recognizes and answers to it as instinct- 
ively and necessarily as the eye does to light, the 
ear to sound, the palate to flavor. This is the ground 
on which we may settle the much disputed question 
of doctrinal preaching. Paul assumes that every 
man has a moral sense or conscience, which recog- 
nizes what is true and right, when truth and right- 
ness are clearly presented to it. He declares that 
the very heathen have an active moral sense, “their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one anoth- 
er.” No man ever more clearly stated his own the- 

ory and method of preaching. “ By manifestation 
of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” (2—Cor. 4: 2.) 

The moral sense may be reached by different roads, 
but no road is permissible.in preaching which does 
not terminate there. This is shown by the apostle 
himself in a signally striking manner, in the first two 
chapters of his first letter to the Corinthian Church. 
Writing to Greeks, and Jews who lived in Greek 
cities, and under the influenee of Greek ideas, the 
apostle had before him all the methods by which 
men were accustomed to deal with the human mind. 
Some relied upon the esthetic element and charmed 
the sense of beauty in man by musical discourse, or- 
nate illustrations, and all the dramatic resources 
ofrheteric. Others aimed at the reason. To pre- 
sent ideas in their purely philosophical forms to the 
reason, was the special pride of Greek philosophers. 
Paul says, “ My speech and my preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power.” (1. Cor. 2: 4.) 

He goes on to say, if his language be transposed 
into modern phrase, ‘it is only when one’s soul is 
so inspired by the Divine Spirit that it flames out 
into moral intuitions, that he can reach the moral 
sense perfectly. But when one is thus kindled by 
the Spirit of God, the things which he then sees and 
feels will be felt by those to whom he brings them, if 
they are brought home to their moral consciousness.” 
His own language now will be better than any in- 
terpretation. ‘Now we have received * * the 

Spirit which is of God, that we might know the 
things which are freely given to us of God, which 
things also we speak not in the words which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, eompar- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual.” (1. Cor. 2: 12. 13.) 

The whole truth is this, that preaching is aimed, 
not at the imfgination, nor at the marvellous, nor at 
the reason, but at the moral consciousness of men. It 
18 not Paul's design to decry philosophy nor oratory, 

reasoning nor rhetoric, as means, but only as ends. 


+ The truth is not to stop with them, but to go on to 
the conscience, 
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This view settles the Wearisome platitudes about | selling cadetships at West Point, Indeed, when 


doctrinal statements, that is the right kind of preach- 
ing. Or if it can be better reached by an appeal to 
the feelings, that is the best; or if it can be better 
reached by poetic and pictorial representation, then 
that is best. All roads which lead to the moral 
sense are true thoroughfares to the true preacher! 
The sermon is nothing, except a hand reached out 
to touch the keys of the human soul. If it reaches 
them it is a good sermon, if it does not, it is a poor 
one. The sermon is to be criticised by its results, not 
by any canon or rule of the schools. 
Able sermons, splendid sermons, learned sermons, 
sound sermons, deep sermons, and all sorts of ser- 
mons that eagle their way, or owl their way, through 
our Sundays, are worthless if they leave men as they 
found them. 
A silver arrow that does not hit is not so good as 
a wooden one that strikes the mark. You cannot 
tell a sound sermon by looking at the manuscript, 
any more than you can judge of a good shot by look- 
ing into the gun. You must go to the target to judge 
of a skillful shot. 
Epwakrps reached to the moral sense of men mainly 
through the reason, WHITEFIELD through the emo- 
tions, WEsLEy through their common sense. Some 
men work upon the moral sense by fear, some by 
hope, some by love. Each man must work chiefly by 
that part of his nature which God made most fruit- 
ful, and upon which God’s spirit throws its inspira- 
tion. . 
When a man stands before his audience he has no 
business to think of his creed or his orthodoxy, or 
his consistency, or his own existence even. There 
lies his work before him, in the souls of men. That 
which in his own heart he has felt to be true, he 
is to pour out on their hearts. He may argue, ap- 
peal, or illustrate. Such is the power of that sym- 
pathy which God kindles in the soul, that it takes 
the poison from heresy, the death from abstractions, 
the prim conceit from dogmas, the selfishness from 
sectarian fictions. Prayer corrects study. The 
closet makes the pulpit orthodox. Life awakens 
life. Many a word goes crookedly from the lips, 
which the Spirit of God sends home unerringly. Many 
a stately argument hangs on the pulpit like icicles 
on the eaves of a temple. He is the true preacher 
who can say of elements of his sermon, and say truly, 
“ God hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit.” 
But this is a test which may well make every one 
shrink and turn pale. 








THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
The ratification of the Fifteenth amendment is 
secured. Consummated while the remembrance of 
the long series of colossal events of the last eight 
years is fresh in the public mind, we hardly realize 
its importance to our colored population, or accu- 
rately measure the marvellous advance which it 
marks in the progress of the nation. 

Eight years ago, ten States of the Union formed a 
Confederacy for the extension and perpetuation of 
slavery. Aftera war which hasno parallel in modern 
times, the Thirteenth amendment struck the shackles 
from four millions of bondmen and made freedom 
the destiny, through all the ages, of the myriads 
who are to inhabit this Republic. Following close 
upon this came the Fourteenth amendment, which 
secures equal civil rights to these myriads. The 
Fifteenth amendment crowns the work by conferring 
the ballot upon all citizens, irrespective of color, 
clime, creed, or condition; and in the Senate of the 
United States a negro now occupies the chair which 
JEFFERSON Davis abandoned that he might pre- 
side over a rival government whose corner-stone 
was human slavery. History will be searched in 
vain for a transition so sudden, a stride so grand 
toward perfection in civil institutions as this. Pos- 
terity will read the annals of the brief period within 
which these events transpired with wondering eyes. 
This Amendment bestows the suffrage upon about 
850,000 men, nine-tenths of whom dwell in the old 
slaveholding States. The number of colored voters 
in the Northern States, though large enough in Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, to exert an appreciable influence upon closely 
contested elections, will nevertheless be submerged 
under the vast preponderance of the whites. But 
the 750,000 negro electors in the late slaveholding 
States, will be an element of power sufficient oft- 
times, if all thrown in one direction, to determine the 
choice of a President and fix the majority of the 
House of Representatives. 

Of course this fact will, after the old white class 
gets well over its hereditary prejudices, cause the 
American citizen of African descent, to be much 
courted and persistently sought after by scheming 
politicians below the Potomac and the Ohio. Amid 
the trying exigencies of a hot Presidential contest, 
he will be wheedled by flattery, tempted with whis- 
key, and, unless he behaves a good deal better than 
some of his white neighbors, may turn out to benot 
impervious to bribes. Nay, he may by long training 
in the caucus and at the hustinigs, be so reduced as 
to get into Congress from South Carolina, and go to 





“ deep truths,” “ doctrinal truths,” “sound preach- 
ing,” “ moral preaching,” and all the other phrases on 
which so many changes are rung. If the nature of the 
subject, and the character of the preacher's mind, are 
such that he can reach the moral sense best through 


the thing reaches this pass we may perhaps see some 
Pompey M. TwEEp controlling the politics of Tam- 
many Fall. , 


this sort. We fervently hope thay our recently en- 
franchised colored population will never become 
politicians, nor the dupes of politicians, and espec- 
ially not in the Southern States. It is not their true 
mission, nor the mode whereby they are to work out 
their destiny and elevate their race. Small farms, 
with comfortable dwellings thereon; mechanics’ 
shops, with industrious workmen therein; school- 
houses, filled with dusky pupils; churches, crowded 
with devout worshippers ; habits of thrift, economy, 
temperance, cleanliness; the ability to make good 
bargains, and the honesty to stick to them; a thor- 
ough contempt for caucuses and demagogues; a 
well-grounded conviction that office-seeking is the 
poorest and most unsatisfactory kind of business 
men can follow, except possibly office-holding; and 
a settled belief that cross-road politics of the South- 
ern type are unfit to be dabbled in by an emanci- 
pated slave—these are what the negroes want. 
Let nobody be alarmed about the colored race not 
being able to protect themselves unless they turn 
politicians. The danger lies in an excess of politics. 
Any .American citizen, though black as EReEsvs, 
will be likely to indulge quite as much in small, low, 
bitter politics as is good for him. The enfranchised 
classes of the South need to be elevated and edu- 
cated up to the full measure of manhood, and not 
trained in the demoralizing school of a superficial 
demagogueism. We commend these views to the 
serious consideration of such worthy and thoughtful 
colored gentlemen as Messrs. Doueiass, Ray, Gar- 
NETT, and Downine. 








THE FIFTH GOSPEL. 
i : 
Great excitement has prevailed among Biblical 


the sacred Scriptures has been discovered. There 
isa fond hope prevailing that there will yet be 
found, in some old convent, or in some oriental city 
among now reclused libraries, or in some house 
of neglected antiquities, precious copies of the 
Sacred Scripture.} 

A Fifth Gospel has been discovered ! and has been 
in the possession for some time past of eminent per- 
sons. It is more complete than either of the four 
now in the Canon, and throws a flood of light up- 
on many points which have hitherto been obscure 
to most readers of the Bible. No complete copy 
has as yet been transcribed, although parts of it 
have been written out. Many persons are now en- 
gaged in transcribing it. Such is the great value 
of this Fifth Gospel, that those who have made 
themselves familiar with it declare that without it 
the other Four are scarcely intelligible. At any 
rate, no one who has once had the Fifth will ever 
again read the others except under its influeace. 
The Fifth Gospel adds buf little to the external histo- 
ry of the Lord ; but it makes the facts already known 
clearer than they were before; changes somewhat 
the order of events, and clears up some obscurities 
in history, topography, manners, and customs. But 
its chief value consists in the great light which it 
throws upon the spiritual portions of the Gospel, 
or what may be called the inner truths of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Although we would wish every Christian person 
to secure a copy of the Fifth Gospel, we do not 
know of any place where it is for sale. Still, we 
can, perhaps, point out a way in which those who 
are enterprising may get asight of it, and then 

procure a copy of their own. But it will require 
diligence and earnestness. 

Let one become so familiar with the four evangel- 
ists that the life and history of our Lord shall stand 
before him in a clear light; let him put all the prac- 

tical points of the Gospel to daily use; let him 

translate its spiritual elements into personal experi- 

ence, and its ethical teachings into daiiy practice, 

and he will find rising out of the Four Gospels the 

Fifth, which will be his own personal Gospel ; truly 

inspired, since it will be the fruit of the Divine 

Spirit in his soul! As in a stereoscopic box two'pic- 

tures conspire to bring out a third one in the behold- 

er’seye more sfatue-like than either of the factors, 

so on thesoul of a Christian the Four Gospels cast 

their combined image, rounded out and made more 

full than is either oneof them alone. 

They that have only Four Gospels havg not one. 

Only they have four who have five. The Fifth Gos- 

pel is the evidence and interpretation of all the oth- 

ers. With some it is a mere collection of scraps 

and fragments. But with others it is large, full, 

overflowing, increasing every year. Blessed are 

they who have an ample Fifth Gospel ! 








A Lost Art.—The Nation tn commenting on Mr. 
Wiwxrsson’s Dance of Modern Society, also reviewed 
in our columns, remarks that most persons are incap- 
able of conducting conversation. We think that 
this lack is the occasion of much of the senseless 
amusement with which “modern society ” occupies 
itself. Ifwe remember that nejther gossip nor de- 
bate, nor preaching, nor mere story-telling, is prop- 
erly conversation, or capable of long entertaining a 








In all seriousness, we desire to witness nothing of 
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there are who can really converse, we shall find it ¢..: 

to account for the popular addiction to that 
isless improving. Fools are full of Words, ma 
wise men full of arguments, many brilliant nn Uy 
ready to monopolize time which they shoulq _ 
with others; but how rare the ability to stim 
thought without checking real sociability o; 
moting silliness! People fall to dancing because i 
is easier to use the heels than the tongue, to train th 
body than the mind; because it is more agreeable ‘ 
practice low art indifferently well than high ay v4 
cidedly ill. Conversation is a lost art, but that i, 
may be gradually restored we have little doubt, ang 
we look to its restoration rather than to ANY direct 
attack on present social customs as a means of dis. 
placing the objectionable features of modern society 
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Cabinet. 


following passage : 


THOMAS IN THE CABINET. 
Not long ago we had something to say of Thoma, 
in the Senate. On this occasion we shall confine oy. 
selves to the case of his fellow-unbeliever in ¢, 


On the 26th of January, 1870, Secretary Frsu ge; 
a dispatch to General Sickies, the United States 
Minister Resident at Madrid, in which occurs th, 


“I observe you think the Spanish campaign in Cr)q 
has thus far failed. Your standpoint of observation 


scholars, whenever a new manuscript or version of 


isa good one, and I trust you will keep the Depart. 
ment constantly advised of Madrid opinions on this 
subject, especially as the news received here, though 
fluctuating, indicates, in the main, the reverse,” 


It will be freely admitted that General Sicxzp 
was in the best position to learn the truth about the 
Spanish operations in Cuba, and that his testimony 
should have had great weight; in fact, that it was 
but one remove from the official utterance of Spain 
herself, his knowledge coming largely through off. 
cials who were sure to know the real state of Spanish 
affairs in the Antilles. The Spaniards in Cuba could 
not falsify to their home government as they have 
falsified in this country for the sakeof preventing 
the recognition of the Cubans as belligevents. But 
when Mr. Fisn said that “the news received here” 
indicated, “in the main, the reverse”. of the failure 
of the Spanish campaign in Cuba, he must have for. 
gotten the official information which he had received 
but a few days previously from Mr. Putirs, the 
United States Consul at Santiago de Cuba. After 
depicting the barbarity of Vatmasepa, who had 
given orders “to make this a war of extermination,” 
and under whom, says Mr. Purutps, “we daily leam 
of peaceful citizens residing in the country being 
assassinated by the mobilized troops,” he proceeds 
as follows, under date of January 3, 1870: 

“Very little credit can be placed upon the Spanish 
press, being aGovernment organ, which maintains 
that the insurrection is finished in this department, 
which it farfrom the truth. The insurrection contin- 
ues in full force, and there are frequent arrivals ot 
wounded Spanish soldiers. The Cubans, being bet- 
ter armed and disciplined than formerly, in many 
cases take the offensive, and have had their ranks in- 
creased by desertions from the Spanish troops, who 
find it impossible to endure the climate. It is e#i- 
mated that fifty per cent. of the Spanish volunteers, from 
sickness, are put hors du combat. The hospitals are 
full to overflowing. Much anxiety has been felt by 
Cubans respecting the position of our Government 
on the Cuban question, and many are inclined to 
believe that unless some action is taken upon the 
matter, the insurrection will continue for a long 
time, as itis impossible for any force that Spain can 
send to exterminate the rebel force, owing to the climate 
and the topography of the country, while both contend- 
ing parties destroy every vestige of agriculture. It is 
generally known and admitted by the liberal mind- 
ed Spanish officers, who do not conceal the fact, that 
it is impossible to suppress the insurrection, and the only 
inducement offered for the continuance of the war 
is that the commanding officials are filling their 
pockets at the expense of the country.” 

But this is by no means all of the testimony which 
Secretary Fis had before him when he expressed 
an opinion contrary to that of our representative a 
the Spanish capital. In the correspondence of the 
New York Times of January 23rd—a paper that has 
supported the Fis policy since our neighbors ros 
against their foreign oppressors—we were told that 
the Spanish government in Cuba was “ nothing”— 
that it was “a mere cypher.” But successe? 
strengthen the powers that be. Decided defeats of 
the patriots would have made the regularly consti- 
tuted authority of Spain supreme. But the despot- 
ism of that organized mob—the volunteers—and 
their blood-thirsty and ruthless barbarianism, hav 
been standing proofs to the world that the regularly 
constituted Spanish government in Cuba has beet * 
farce—witness the moderate Dutce driven from the 
Island—and that thecause of the patriots, naturally 
strong, has been gaining in strength with time 
Moreover, when Secretary Fisx put his opinion again 
that of General SickiEs, whose advantages for &” 
riving at the truth were admitted in the same com 
munication, the Spanish General PvELto had bee 
absent on a movement against the patriots in the 
interior for more than a month, and, according 
Spanish accounts, had not been heard from. But” 
the Tribune, and other papers of January 24th—t¥° 
days before Secretary Fish had committed himself 
to such a strange opinion—the defeat of PvE! 
with a loss of 1,300 men, in his advance against 
Guaimaro, and his subsequent retreat, were reported. 
This sccount, with the failure of General GovENEcH! 
in a similar movement, was shortly afterwards 
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Se 
from Santiago de Cuba of other patriot SUCCESSES ; 
of deep dissatisfaction and large desertions among 
the republicans in the troops that had lately arrived 
from Spain ; and of that Spanish lie, which was an- 
other sign of conscious weakness—the forgery of an 
order of surrender from the Cuban Junta in New 
York. Secretary Fis had every reason te believe, 
with the United States Minister at Madrid, and the 
Spanish government itself (if the adventurers that 
pave Spain by the throat can be called by such a 
name), that the winter campaign of the Spaniards in 
Cuba had so far failed. 

And now will neither Thomas in the Senate nor 
Thomas in the Cabinet believe that Cuba is fighting 
pard for her freedom until the bloody drama, pro- 
longed needlessly, shall have been rounded out into 
victory, without one sympathizing word, or one act 
of simple justice on the partof the Government? If 
Thomas had believed himself infallible would he not 
have denied even the testimony of his senses? But 
God forbid that either a SuMNeR or a Fisu, or a 
Cabinet or a President should keep a free people 
from their duty. These men are the nation’s ser- 
yvants—not the dictators of the national policy. 

How long shall this cruel, useless war, with the 
constant murder of innocents that accompanies it, 
go on at the very door of the Republic? And how 
long will our government continue to ignore what 
Spain has been forced to recognize? And how 
long will we consent to give the enemies of democ- 
racy in Cuba all possible advantages, and rigidly 
withhold them from the struggling patriots? The 
Jeast that we can do—and it must be done promptly 
to save the national honor—is to put the belliger- 
ents on an equal footing. 


= 


NEW YORK LIBRARIES. 


In an attempt to show the existence of a great de- 
fect in the aggregate library system of New York— 
and, therefore, in this case, of the country—and to 
suggest a scheme for its partial or entire remedy, we 
may do best by commencing with certain figures. 

There are published each year, in round numbers: 
in Germany, 12,000 new works; in England, 4,000; 
in France (estimate), 6,000; in the United States, 
2,000. To this might be added a large number for 
new editions so changed as practically to supplant 
the old, and also for periodicals and for publications 
in countries other than those we have named—mak- 
ing an aggregate of scarcely less than 30,000 new 
books issued annually. Now, it ought to be the 
case that all of these should be accessible in the 
principal city of this continent. Asa matter of fact, 
we suppose that very much less than half the 30,000 
would account for all the works that are available 
for reference, in any public, institutional, or histori- 
cal library in New York. A slight addition might, 
perhaps, be needed for works finding resting-places 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and St. Louis. 
But we have little doubt that the number of differ- 
ent works added to all American libraries does not 
greatly exceed 15,000, certainly not 18,000. The 
greatest annual additions are made, no doubt, by the 
Mercantile Library of this city, which last year ac- 
quired 12,024 volumes (not works), the acquisitions 
of the Congressional Library at Washington during 
the same year being 11,262 volumes. Both in these 
and in the other great libraries the additions, gen- 
erally speaking, are duplicates, so that the number 
of copies bought exclusively by any one library might 
be covered by a few hundreds. Indeed, neither the 
British Museum at London, nor the Imperial Library 
at Paris, magnificent institutions as they are, gets as 
much, if any, greater proportion than two-thirds of 
all the new books; though it is possible that through 
other libraries in London and in Paris, there may be 
something like an approach to completeness in both 
of these cities. 

In New York, we think concerted action on the 
part of the existing libraries would enable them, 
Without need of much external aid or any supple- 
mentary organizations, to gather all the publications 

of the world within the reach of the student or gen- 
eral reader. Beside the libraries of a number of sem- 
inaries, colleges, and professional schools—whose ag- 
gregate contents we have no means of estimating— 
there are the Apprentices’, Astor, City, Cooper Union, 
Harlem, American Institute, Maimonides, Mercantile, 
Mott Memorial, Historical Society, Law Institute, 
Society, Printers’, Woman’s, and Christian Associa- 
ton Libraries—to which the important addition of 
the Lenox Library is in time to be made. Some of 
these enumerated are of little value; some, like the 
Astor Library, are crippled for want of funds, and in 
Various respects inadequate to to meet the public 
Want ; some, like the Mercantile, are prevented, by 
their nature, from devoting themselves especially to 
any single department of literature, and are compelled 

‘0 satisfy the demands of the omnivorous public 

from which they derive their support. 

Nevertheless, we have little doubt an arrangement 
might be entered into between them productive in 
oa of the economy urged by Mr. SPoFFORD, the 
gm to Congress, as a reason for the consolida- 
Sap: Various Department libraries with that 
eee > charge, _ “The expense of separate main- 
aa _ he said, in his last report, “ might be saved, 

: apparent waste of means involved in the du- 


oy of numerous imperfect libraries at the seat 
v 








object of one truly great and comprehensive library, 
worthy of Congress and of the nation.” The char- 
acter of most of our existing libraries is sufficiently 
determined, and, in general, conflicts with that of no 
other. The theological, or medical, or legal libra- 
ries, for instance, might justly be desired to assume 
the care of their respective departments, and be tem- 
porarily provided with the means for maintaining 
the completeness that would soon assure the means 
amply enough. The Mercantile Library—whose 
readers have risen to as many as 1,700a day—is com- 
mitted, of course, to general literature, and could 
not be asked to relinquish any one department ; but, 
inasmuch as rather more than two-thirds of all de- 
mands upon it are for works of fiction, it might ad- 
vantageously be enabled to preserve that department 
of letters without a gap. By this codperative policy, 
which seems quite feasible, and for which temporary 
assistance from the public purse might with great 
propriety be invoked, it would soaqn cease to be the 
case that, while certain works and periodicals are 
to be found in every library in New York, as many 
others are in none of them, if, indeed, on this side of 
the Atlantic. The advantages of absolutely exhaust- 
ive libraries are so obvious that we have not consid- 
ered it necessary to dwell on that phase of the 
question. ‘ 








Too Tun a VariL.—The Boston Transcript, in 
commenting upon Secretary BouTWELL’s promise 
that Senator Revers should have “his share” of 
the patronage, properly insists that this impartiality 
should not be allowed to cover the disgrace of di- 
viding offices among partisan claimants. 


it is time that honest men should understand, this 
covering a great wrong with a respectable vail of 
“impartiality.” Not only is our civil service inef- 
ficient, expensive, and demoralizing, but the very 
pretence of justice upon which it is administered is 
a sham. This socalled “impartiality” is a thor- 
oughly organized system of the grossest partiality ; 
a system which makes clamor, and intrigue, and 
corrupt “influence” superior to ability, and hones- 
ty, and faithful services. To promise a man “his 
share” of patronage is to invite him to an equal op- 
portunity with others to abuse and defraud the pub- 
lic. No man, white or black, democrat and repub- 
lican, has a right to any “share” of the appointments 
made by the Executive. By diligence in investiga- 
tion, correctness of judgment, and incorruptibility 
any man may prove himself a worthy adviser. Just 
to the extent in which ‘he does this, and no farther, 
ought he to influence, not control appointments. 
But the parcelling out of offices is indirectly a heavy 
draft on the treasury and directly an outrage on the 
intelligence and conscience of the nation. Where is 
the Civil Service Bill? But why inquire when all 
reforms are sure to hang fire between the admission 
of a “ bill” and the actual passage of a law ? 

The country will not be blinded by “ impartiali- 
ty ” as shown in awarding to Senator REVELs what 
he has not yet earned, or in the censure of bribe- 
takers who, whether “resigned” or expelled, may 
be returned to réenact their shame more adroitly, or 
in reform bills which only “ pass the House.” Such 


a vail is too thin to hide so hideous a visage as that 
of a eet 


hae 
= 
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BARBARISM REJUVENESCENT.—The Tribune recalls 
“ten instances of absolute massacre” by the Span- 
iards during the Cuban war, “each sufficient to make 
execrable any national cause appealing for sympathy, 
in its efforts at self-preservation.” Then follows the 
dark and damning list exclusive of the innumerable 
“ executions” in cold blood which haye mocked the 
name of justice and mercy “in every town of Cuba 
where Spain has kept a guard.” Where are our 
anti-slavery orators? Where are our “ humanita- 
rians?” Has Christian feeling no voice? Are our 
peace men silent because they dare not advocate the 
stoppage of war by the intervention of a stronger 
power? Where is our sympathy with a people 
fighting on their native soil for self-government, for 
the freedom of a million slaves besides, and for all 
that Christian civilization has to give to a free na- 
tion? What is the matter with Mr. Pamirs? And 
why is Senator SumNER worse than dumb? And 
where is the mantle of the prophet of freedom? Is 
Mr. Garrison dead? And has he no successor? 
American citizens are insulted and murdered by the 
Spaniards who are trying to stamp out the spirit of 
liberty in a neighboring island ; and we—we build 
them gunboats, and Senator SuMNER doubts whether 
there is a state of war in Cuba. Thrice cursed Ala- 
bama if it be the beam in our eye which keeps us 
from seeing our sister’s need, and doing a brother’s 
part ! 








ANOTHER TREAT FOR Our READERS.—We print 
in this number the second letter which we have re- 
ceived from the Rey. C. 8. Rosrnson, D. D., minis- 
ter of the American church in Paris, descriptive of 
his tour so far to Egypt and the Holy Land. As this 
is the Doctor’s second visit to these sacred and 
classic scenes, and as he is blessed with a quick eye, 
a warm heart, and a graphic pen, our readers, and 
especially his many personal friends in Brooklyn, 
may expect to follow him with unusual interest and 


It is one of the clever tricks of politicians which }- 


The Rev. Dr. McCurnt&x, whose death is an- 
nounced in another column, was a man of rare gifts, 
of very superior attainments, and of remarkable so- 
cial qualities. He was appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Dickinson College before the age of 21, at 
which time he was also filling appointments as a 
Methodist preacher. Asa writer he has long been 
well-known both in and out of his own denomina- 
tion. While in Paris, as Chaplain of the American 
Chapel, he did much, both by his voice and his pen, 
to disabuse the English mind of its prejudices 
against the cause of the Union in our civil war. 
His appointment to the presidency of the Drew The- 
ological Seminary was hailed as one eminently fit to 
be made, and his kindness to the numerous persons 
with whom he came in contact as teacher, counsel- 
lor, and friend will cause him to be long cherished 
in their hearts, Our brethren of the Methodist com- 
munion have“especial cause to revere his memory as 


‘that of an able scholar, successful teacher, and de- 


vout Christian, 








FROM WASHINGTON. 

The Churches Should Examine the 7 uestion— 
The Old Warriors in the Cause of Humanity Wanted 
Again—Can the Nation Avoid Responsibility by 
Shutting its Eyes?—About the Last Butchering— 
Congress Waking Up in the Matter—The Inquiry 
Concerning the Market for Offices—Mr. Whittemore 
May Come Back. 

It certainly seems remarkable that a nation which 

for so many years was stirred deeply by sympathy for 
the slave, and devotion to the principles of human 
right, cannot be aroused to a sense of the wrongs and 
outrages which the Indians have been made to suffer 
during all this time, and which they are still suffering. 
If a tithe of the fecling which was excited by the 
condition of the slaves should be turned toward the 
Indians, such stories of butchery as the country has 
just heard would be impossible. The slaves had homes, 
rude as many of them were ; they had clothing and food 
enough to sustain life. There was some protection to 
their lives. And yet their wrongs were such and the 
national disgrace of slavery was such, that the whole 
North finally insisted thatthe war it had caused should 
not end except with the total overthrow of the system. 
The Indians are constantly driven from their homes, 
or their rights of property in them are violated. The 
clothing and monies due them by solemn treaties is con- 
stantly the prey of speculators, and the same is true of 
their food. Rotten clothing, and soiled flour and 
meat, have been dealt out by the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars within single seasons ; and the Government 
has paid the highest prices of first-class goods. Trea- 
ties have been continuously violated; and since the 
reservation-system was begun, the cheating, starving, 
and murdering even, have not ceased. 
And yet no religious denomination in the land makes 
an earnest protest; and few, if any pulpits, which 
thundered so mightily against the wrongs of the blacks, 
raise a voice either in pleading for national faith with 
the Indians, or in denunciation of the crimes which 
the nation coummitsin its dealings with them. 

There are, among many minor reasons, two, which 

are prominent. The Indians, when driven by long 

abuse to desperation, retaliate. And then comes savage 
warfare, with its horrible accompaniments, The coun- 
try hears little of the wrongs which cause the outbreak ; 
wrongs often designed for the very purpose of forcing 
hostilities, but the moment the Indian turns at bay and 
begins to fight, then the telegraph flashes the horrors 
they commit throughout the land. Every one who has 
crossed the plains, or passed any time in the Indian 
country, knows that the bitter feeling of the frontier- 
men, as a Class, against the Indians, is more intense 
than that which once manifested itself toward the col- 
ored race. Indignities of every class are matters of 
daily and hourly occurrence wherever the whites feel 
themselves strong enough to take the risk of them. But 
of these, the country scarcely ever hears. On the other 
hand, the moment the savages are forced to fight and 
begin their style of war, then the land rings with the 
story. The ill-treatment which led to it, and which 
goes very far indeed toward justifying it, having been 
carefully concealed, the country is led to consider these 
affairs as they are always termed, ‘‘ Indian outbreaks.” 

In most cases the outbreak is only the result of long- 

continued inroads and abuses on the part of the whites. 

The second reason, in part included in the first, is 
that our dealings with these people take place beyond 
the restraining eye of civilization, and the country 
catches but occasional glimpses of the deep wrongs 
which mark the ways of agents, traders, and frontier- 
men. But is the nation any less responsible before 
God because it does not follow its agents through neg- 
lect, and ignores the dark deeds of those who represent 
the Government, committed with impunity? Can a 
people thus shift responsibility and stand guiltless ? 
Only those who have had occasion to look into the 
records of the Indian Office for preceeding administra- 
tions, can understand the full measure of gigantic 
swindling, which has ground friendly and unfriendly 
tribes alike, down into poverty and desperation. And 
those who have done it, many of them, sit in high 
places to-day, and scores of them are rolling in wealth. 
They have been Cabinet officers, and Senators; they 
have had seats in the House; their families have moved 
where tashion worships ; and some of them have dis- 
guised their conduct by wearing a mask of religion. 

Heretofore, those who sought to correct the terrible 
abuses connected with our Indian system, have not had 
the aid and encouragement of the Administration. But 
the President, Secretary Cox, and Commissioner Par- 

KER are all earnestly striving to do justice and promote 

peace. If the benevolent, and the religious will exert 

themselves to create a public sentiment that will not 








Srament might be exchanged for the broader | 


| instruction, 


Ts 


gress compel that body also to join in the good work 

and do all in its power to correct these terrible abuses, 

then great good would follow immediately, and ‘a per- 
manent change of policy would soon ensue. 

The question wilksoon receive attention in Congress, 
The late cold-blooded butchery of an innocent band, 
has partially aroused the country, and the matter will 
shortly receive full attention on the floor of the House. 
Other bands of the same tribe have been committing 
depredations, but the one attacked had not participated 
and had not been in their village for at least two 
months, and sorely afflicted for that time with the 
small-pox. The affair was like butchering the inmates 
of a hospital. Babes and women, old and young, were 
alike massacred. And now to excuse it, and to extri- 
cate themselves from the position in which the atro- 
cious acts has placed them, the military are parading 
the outrages which Indians, forced upon the war-path, 
by the previous bad faith and ill treatment of the whites, 
have committed. The country must remember that 
when savages are forced to fight, they can only be ex- 
pacted to fight as savages. And when these questions 
of responsibility for Indian outbreaks are made to turn 
only upon ascertaining who were the aggressors, and 
when these shall be judged to be the greatest criminals, 

the guilt will seldom be found to rest with the Indians 
The Indian Bureau is in daily expectation of news of 
a formidable outbreak in Southern Kansas among the 
Osages. This tribe has long been at peace. Most have 
farms, and good houses, with a plentiful supply of 
stock. Their lands comprise an extensive tract. For 
several years squatters have been crowding in. The 
most friendly relations have, however, existed, until 
last fall. The Indians for several years past have been 
in the habit of leaving their stock and grain at their 
houses when the time for the annual hunt came, with 
no fear that the settlers would trespass upon them dur- 
ing their absence. After the last hunt a number of the 
Indians found their corn and stock gone, and in many 
instances settlers living in their cabins. So, through 
the winter, the Osages have been restless and shown 
evident signs of resentment. Besides the settlers are 
there in violation of treaty; and other provisions of 
the treaty have also been disregarded. The settlers 
have become more and more overbearing as their num- 
bers have increased, until now they pay little respect to 
any of therights of the Indians. A few weeks since 
matters seem to have been brought to a crisis by a band 
of settlers taking possession of an entire village of nine 
hundred cabins while the Indians were on a hunt. 
Commissioner Parker has appealed, through Secretary 
Cox, both to the War Department for troops, and to 
Congress for such action as it deems expedient. If the 
late butchery shall have the effect to fix public atten- 
tion upon the wrongs of the Indian system, the suffer- 
ings of this one band may bring relief from oppression 
and outrage to many others. Can cliurches and beney- 
olent organizations do nothing to help solve our Indian 
problem ? 





A SPASM OF VIRTUE. 
Mr. WuITTEMORE has been expelled for selling his 
cadetships, and is already on his way to South Carolina 
to take the stump in his own behalf, seeking a reélec- 
tion to this same Congress. The vote of the House by 
no means indicated the real sentiments of scores of 
members in regard to the matter. The vote was, how- 
ever, an indication of what public sentiment, without 
regard to party lines, demanded. After expulsion, he 
was treated by many as if he were indeed a martyr. 
Members by the score met him more cordially than ever 
on the floor, and in the cloak rooms; and many called 
upon him to express regret at the action taken.. Before 
he left, his rooms for several evenings presented the 
appearance of alevee. According to his own state- 
ment, one of the prominent members of the House 
from New England (not Borizr) called on him, and 
said, that if it- were possible to leave at this time he 
would go South and help him on the stump; and, if 
the same authority is to be believed, another New 
England member (again not BurLerR) promised to ex- 
plain and defend his action on the stump among his old 
friends in Massachusetts. 

In one view itis right for members to feel so. If 
the sentiment is prompted by the absolute knowledge 
which they all must have, that Wuirrzmorr’s offence 
is insignificant compared with many that go unpunished, 
it is natural, and in one sense well. If members will 
rise and insist that these minor offences shall be left till 
the greater ones are exposed and punished, few will 
object; provided steps are taken to begin with the 
greater. There are strong signs, however, that the 
present investigation will be stopped as soon as a proper 
regard for public opinion will permit. The committee 
itself shows no signs of shrinking, but the debate, when 
Gen. Locan asked for further instructions, the other 
day, showed that the House was inclined to limit the 
investigation so far asit dared to doso. The order to 
drop all cases where the principals are not members of 
the present House, deprived the country of much valu- 
able information regarding the working of our political 
machinery. In one respect the decision was in accord- 
ance with law and, precedent. It seems to be admitted 
that no Congress can deal with ex-members. But 
Judge Woopwarp, who held this view, also claimed 
that the investigation could be pushed to any extent, 
in any direction, on the ground that the facts elicited 
were important to Congress, and the country, in decid- 
ing what it might be best and necessary to do in regard 
to adopting a new policy toward our two national 
schools. Congresscould not punish ex-members, but 
it could properly inquire into all past irregularities con- 
nected with these schools, with a view to their reform. 

The election in Mr. WHiTTEMoR:’s district will take 
place in a few weeks. Perhaps it will be well if he 
carries it, in order that the House may have an oppor- 
tunity to establish a precedent in such cases. 


Washington, March 5th, 1870, Auras) 
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TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
—s—— 
BY THE REV. Cc. & ROBINSON, D- D- 
—_—»— 
(Second Latte?) 
—_——_————- 





We took sages at once on our arrival, and 
explorat 7 the city. A road has been cut on | 
= a four miles in length, out of the solid 
rock mostly, smooth a3 floor. From this we saw 2 way seriously, as we 
beds of fowers, chateaux with exquisite lawns 
and fine fountains playing The afr is much warmer 


beach. three or 
ifal objects at 2 glance; 


here than in Paris; we have journeyed five hundred 
miles from winter towards spring. 
NOTRE DAME DE LA GARDE. 

One of the most conspicuc : , 
the old Cathedral Church of the city, situated upon 
what seems quite an inaccessible ridge of rock, lying 
slong behind the inhabited streets. It has been super- 
seded in general use lately by a2 newly erected. and 
somewhat imposing structure of stone in the town itself. 
Bat this ancient building is now in process of carefal 
restoration, and shows by the innumerable votive offer- 
ings suspended within it how deeply it has rested in tne 
mind and heart of many « generation of the past. An 
interminable flight of stone steps has been constructed, 
however, to lead up to it ; and we began to be pilgrims 
indeed in climbing. 

The view from the summit is unsurpassed for its fine 
disclosure of the two harbors, the old and the new. 
The sealine is cut sharply against the supernatural 
bine of the sky. Craft, of every size and nation, rest 
undisturbed in this safe enclosure, “‘sitting on their 
own shadows” in the tranquil water. 

The mountain ridges hereabouts are fairly savage 
with their rc and rocks. Entirely verdureless, 
So up in their emaciated forms, erected 
ly the flattest plains, like so many spires of fabu- 
lous monsters. Even the streets of the city seem stony 
and hard. They are laid in cement, hardly a spear of 
grass to be discovered growing apywhere, all the pave- 
ment smooth as a hearth. Along the sides of the road- 
ways, however, are planted innumerah 
exotic trees of great luxuriauce and beauty. 

MARIOLATRY. 

One would think I ought to be so much accustomed 
to the rites and common characteristics of the Roman 
Catholic system, in this wide travel and long residence 
abroad, as to suffer no shock at any new presentation. 
Bat there is only a modified show of thingsin Paris; 
and when I journey away I find that I do not become 


icuous objects far and near is | 


never sees over here. oop im you 
, and ; stores are open, flower-stands 
| cod all the chanet hanna are gaudier than usual, the 
| women-venders chattering like so many mazpics. 
Fountains on every side are g = eee a 
; terfalls, or flinging up flashing gets Into ir. Milr 
poo al hurry ooneh the thoroughfares ; indeed, 
this is the chief drill-day for the soldiers. , P 

In the midst of all this confusion, a few work their 
did, into 4 Barrow sues and 8 
smal apart f the more populous neighbor- 
: ee ach swotestant service, which & 
nere. We listened to the 


are multiplied. 


hoods, in order to reacl 
| kept ——— haltingly 

familiar litargy of the 3 

ed the Lord’s Prayer somewhat in the way of the ~ vain 
' repetitions” it was intended to —_ five oo over: 
then heard in, simple, good little sermon from @ 
ro en ‘oe Old Testament. The wor- 
ship carried our hearts along with it, and we weicomec 
it vith delight. For it was on our vide. In the depth 
of Mariolatry, Caeist was adored ; in the darkness here 
was light: im the midst of the godless multitude here 
were the “twoor three gathered’ in the Master's name. 
If one wanted a Scripture illustration, here be might 
learn to understand the pleasure Paul and Silas bad 
when they went forth out of the city, by a river-side, to 
* the place where p and 


part of the history in 


er was wont to be made, , 
met with the devout Lrpra and and her household. 


- 


PLEADING BEFORE THE MOUNTAINS. 


There was another fine illustration of Scripture 
which I caught first at Lyons and repeated bere in Mar- 
seilles. As I stood there before the church of Notre 
Dame de Fourrieres, and saw Mont Blanc ninety miles 
away; and as [ stood yesterday before Notre Dame de 
la Garde, and cast my eye overall the immense reaches 
of snow-crowned and precipitous hills, I could nothelp 


recalling the text of one of Metvuies splendid ser-| 


imons: ** Hear ye, O mountains, the Lord's controver- 

isy, and ye strong foundations of the earth; for the 
rd bath a controversy with his people, and he will 

plead with Israel.” " 

| Timagined the awful reach of an appeal like that, 


le flowers and| made there at the door of a professedly Christian | 


| church, within the heart-hung walls of which Jesus 
| was systematically forced to yield precedence to Mary 
on 2 question of forgiveness of sin—made in the pres- 
ence of this monarch of mountains, standing in his 
| calm grandeur as a snow-crowned witness, spotless in 
| his ermine as a judge, while the Almighty plead his 
cause a3 against those who dishonored bis bon! 
Will the fidelity of inanimate nature, to all its requi- 


d lve of admiration, has about 


English Episcopal Church. pray- | 


says: “I believe 


hit, om 
what men would hace her be.” Too — 
out her knowledge. Elegant apparel adds a c 

| charm to a lady’s attractiveness; this, with her 
intuitions, she knows—sometimes to her permanent 
jary. Sbe knows that too often she is measured 
what she wears, not by what she #; and 

meke her person more attractive and win 
tion and attention so freely bestow 


the broad arerage, 
often she follows 


ed on others, 
whit more worthy than herself, is gratified, 
has true independence of character and moral courage 
to be esteemed independent of her surroundings, wait- 
ing in patience for the time to come when her true 
worth will be recognized. 

Our sex naturally desire your admiration. Marvel 
not that she seeks to win it, for just so long as you are 
attracted by the “* gold that glitters,” just so long will 
woman seek it. You make her what you would hace 
her to be. 

I do not believe that the extravagance of our sex is 
the true cause of the “alarming increase of celibacy 
among our young men.” I think the truth of the mat- 
ter, and in your hearts you will acknowledge it, is the 
fear of being obliged to renounce your orn ; 
luzuries, should you enter the matrimonial 
know, if your lives were linked with the votaries of 
fashion and pleasure, whom you would undoubtedly 
select as wives, that the habits of the one would conflict 
with those of the other; and you, certainly, could not 
yield oneof your accustomed luxuries, and you are equal- 
ly sure that they would not yield an accustomed indul- 
gence; so you prefer the careless freedom of selfish 
bachelorhood, giving as a reason that you would marry 
but we are so alarmingly extravagant in our habits that 
you dare not incur the risk! 

We are not aij expensive in our habits—this you 
know. Some of us do live for something higher, no- 
bler, and truer than merely to adorn our persons 
spend our time in senseless, demoralizing amusements, 
notwithstanding insinuations to the contrary. Some 


of you, also, are not blind to worth and goodness and | 
do prefer them to flippant display. Some of you rever-| 


ence atrue woman. Whether her position is among 
the lowly or among the high-born dames, she treads 
| with regal step. 
| One would think, from the long, doleful articles on 
‘our follies, which made the writers’ hearts ache to 
chronicle, that good sense, prudence and all the female | 
virtues perished with our grandmothers. I am happy | 
to know that they are not extinct. There are yet young} 
ladies of sense, prudence, and moral worth in the flesh— 
young ladies who have never trod the wilderness of | 
extravagance—those who can not only fit out their own | 


desire to | 


f . ; = 
| ped him, saying, “Come, be off,” and a8 Wiz open: 


and legitimate | the door to go he added, “take care of your coun: 


| money. 
| A poli standing mear heard the las; 
and followed Wiz down the street as the ia 
loff. Wx did not notice the policeman - he wi. 
ing to himself, **That gentleman couldn't bay. a 
me bed" ; I wy at another piace.” Here js 
who had foliowe: =” 
| entered, and in of the chik!'s crying took bin .2 
| to the station-house for trying to pass bad moacy. = 
|  & gentleman gave it to me,” said Wur 
“T've no doult of it,” answered the policeman. «; 
guess you know more about it than you pretend y,- 
| Meanwhile Wii's sick mother and little brother 
and sisters waited for him He did not come 
| bour passed, then two, and no Wui By and by ui. 
| heard a man's step on the stairs, and when they ones.) 
,the door there stood Mr. Barwes, with some food wi 


' 


clothes for them. Instead of the happy: faces tha: ; 
|hoped to see around a little fire, they sat in the aa 
and the little ones had cried themselves to sleep op ti; 
| floor. 

| Bad news travels fast. It did not take Mr. Bi 


eat the supper that Mr. Barzyzs bad brought th 

| went to the station-house to find Wun He p 4. 
| think, as he went, how Writ could have got «te. 
feit_ money, and finally concluded that it mox ya; 
, been some of the Sunday school money. 

Poor Wit had to stay all night in the statior-houge 
| In the cell next to the one that he was locked up in wy 
,a drunken man, who swore and shouted andj 
drunken songs until towards morning. There we, 
| others, thieves and drunken men, that Wirt was take, 
| into court with, but Mr. Barwes was there and got bin 
| liberated immediately. It was not very pleasant fo; 


and, Wit to hear a great ugly boy that lived in the came 


| bouse with him call out in the street: “Why, Wiz 
| how have you been out of jail?” 

Next Sunday Mr. Barnes told the Superintendent of 
the Sunday school that he wanted to speak to the bora, 
** Boys,” said he, “there was a large piece of money 
put into the box last Sunday; can you tell me who px 
|itin?” Tos did not feel inclined to tell, but one of the 
| boys near him, who thought it very nice that one of 
| their class should have given so much, answered, “Toy 
| Devos.” 
| ‘Stand up, Tom,” said Mr. Barses. 

** Did you put fifty cents into the box last Sundar? 
* Yes, sir.” 

** Was it a good bill?” 

“I only put it in for fun,” said Tou; “‘the othe 


sitions under divine providence, ever be contrasted 
with the rebelliousness of animate intelligence under 
divine grace? Can we fancy that by the power of 
even the one law of cr ge oe, mee be held 
, tual witness and a swift reminder of crime? | 
perpetual. I do not see what right anybody has to a itm bo that many a false messenger of the living | 
payee an invitation and encovragement to sin. Yet | God will be compelled to discover in the mere recollec- | 
is motto surrounded a blue hemisphere, studded | tion of the spot, where his dereliction to truth began, | 
with stars, like that we usedto strain our necks with | a fresh instrument of God's retribution. “ih 
gazing at in the Astronomical Observatory at college. | Think of this picture—before us the perpetual hills ; | 
And just under this dome celestial, stood the figure of | pehind us a busy score of withered old women, stamp-_ 
& woman, tawdrily dressed. If that does not mean that | ing noisily around in their wooden shoes, bringing can- | 
Marr isin heaven, ready at a price (paid the priests | gies jittle and large, to the shrine of Mary. A huge 


boys put in buttons sometimes.” 
Mr. Barwyes told the whole story. 
How would any of you have liked to be in Tous 
place? 


in any measure habituated to the perversions I meet. | 
Entering this little edifice on the bill, I first met the 
motto, which I saw formerly in Genoa—“* Indulgentia, | 
plenaria, quotidiana, perpetua” —indulgence, full, daily, 


wardrobe, but deny themselves harmless embellish- 
ments of attire and innocent amusements, that they | 
may bave wherewith to aid the needy and suffering— | 
contented to bide the time when moral beauty and | 
purity of character shall be recognized beneath the| 
plainest garb. 

You who prefer to choose from the frequenters of | 
ball-rooms and theatres, complain not of extravagance. | 
What more can you expect? Neither complain that | 
you cannot afford to marry—you don’t deserve to. 

Now, gentlemen, for one year, keep a strict account 
of ali your expenses : 








ETERNITY FOR ALL. 
—>———- 
BY THE LATE ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
—__—_ 
I read of battles with their thousands slain, 
Of plagues that buried myriads side by side, 
i Of savage hordes that seem'd to live in rain, 


} 


down here on earth) to compound with iniquity, then 
there is no force to words or to symbols either. 

Then within, over the main altar, a tall image of the 
Virgin was erected, and above her head were the words. 
“Tota pulchra « Maria”—* Thou art all beautiful 
Many.” Here again isa simple unmitigated perver- 
sion. These words do not belong to any one except 
Him whois “ altogether lovely.” Even if the address of 
the groom in the Canticles, ‘‘ thou art all fair my love,” 
be intended, then the reference is to Christ’s bride, not 
His mother. To give such tokens of superiority to a 
mere creature is simple blasphemy. 

VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 

But it is said that no one is deceived by it. It onl 
means that Mary intercedes with her Son, and He 
—- the prayer. Well, all I bave to say is, I wonder 

ow men, intelligent and thoughtful, like some of the 
sons of old New England ministers, can be satisfied 
with a Saviour who never in their system is allowed to 
grow bigger than a baby, ever Carried in his mother’s 
arms. And then further, how happens it that all the 
votive offerings go to Mary and none to Jesus ? 

More than a thousand pictures, little and large, are 
framed and hung up in this one building. Each repre- 
sents ascene of deliverance of some sort. A sick- 
chamber is painted ; an invalid is on the bed; sorrow- 
ing friends are gathered around him; suddenly the 
ote pane ohh tes ener of light; the man 

well; and this is accompanied by a sto rinted 
underneath, which ascribes all the soba te ey 
Wrecked vessels are saved in the same way; models of 
diseased arms and legs healed by her are suspended 
likewise. And so through all the immense variety, Many 
and Mary only is the centre of hope and the recipient 
of thanksgiving. The very words I have quoted are 
constructed out of gilt and silvered hearts, fastened in 
the forms of the letters inst the wall. The virgin 
alone is the object of affection. I counted fourteen 
little ships, two feet long, full-rigged, hung with long 
cords from the lofty ceiling—all these to Mary. 

AMERIOAN OFFERINGS. 

One of our friends, on a former visit, had seen a 
photograph, which we could not find and bad to ask 
for. It was brought forward from another room. It 
was a large picture representing a wo-begone man with 
prodigious chain and ball on his ancle, apparently in 
prison. And the legend underneath it told how this 
*‘ true child of Marseilles” had been put in jail during 
the American war, and kept in bonds by one of the 
Union generals at New Orleans; then he had prayed 
the Virgin Mary, and the officer had let up. 

Then there was a large photograph of a house, said 
(in the legend) to be located at Chester, Pennsylvania, 
in which one of the faithful, being in great doubt “as 
to his vocation,” had prayed to the Virgin and J 
and had immediately received deliverance ; his burden 
had disappeared. JF'ur that reason -he this 
remembrance to Mary; he seems to have forgotten 
Jesus, or perhaps he supposed Mary would attend to 
all the proper acknowledgments. 

Now I cannot get used to such things. The ignorant 
I can bear with ; but those who know better and teach 
tLese people worse, are what rouse my indignation. It 
is not mistake in their case, it is wilful perversion. 


SUNDAY AT MARSEILLES. 


We passed one Lord’s day, on my former journey, in 
this city. There is no su gh Sabbath oo ihe 
ne continent. Travelers keep coming and going 
= e hotels as usual. The trains leave and arrive with 
two or tre the time-table, sa®® the introduction of 
come out of Special trains for excursions. The people 
thors i a their houses and roam the streets a little 
she “of use itis a holiday. All the shows, 
are on the sinteed water-works, displays of military, 
word Diminoha cs Song the wall, with that inevitable 
7 'é (Sunday) on them, to mark the weekly 


Tn the course of the forenoon, bells clang all over the 


| iron frame stands in front of the tardily bedizened fig- 
'ure of a woman; around this frame are fixed circles 
| with sharp spikes on their upper edge, on which the 

lower end of the tallow taper is thrust. Some are two 
| feet long; some of the size of one’s finger. There they 
| burn, and smoke, and flare, and smudge, and drip; 


t0 | while the easy devotee runs around on the rocks, or 


plies her trade in beads and charms on the visitors that 
| come. These ignorant creatures are taught to believe 
| these candles are praying and praising in the presence 
'of My Lady. Alas! a hundred greasy supplications 
were flickering before the wooden image of Mary all 
the while we were there! How does this differ from 
a Japanese praying-machine ? 
| Meanwhile, there stood the everlasting hills looking 
on! And the challenge fell again on my recollection, 
“ Hear ye now what the Lord saith; arise, conten 
thou before the mountains, and let the hills hear thy 
voice!” 
THE VISION OF THE SEA. 


A lighter thought filled our minds, as we came down 
the hill The Mediterranean was placid as a lake at 
rest. We prophesied only peace on the passage. And 
we even raised a quiet laugh as a wretched specimen 
of a priest, with a little boy on each side of him, par- 
aded down the street. The boys were ringing bells, 
the priest muttering Latin. His clothes were a dirty 
purple; theirs were a dirtier white. The people saw 
them bearing down at a distance, and reverently re- 
moved their hats. We drew aside as the solemn pa- 
geant moved majestically by, and bowed our heads in 
silent admiration at the imposing procession of one. 

I hope to post this letter ashore at Messina, where we 
are to touch on our way across the ‘‘great and wide 
sea,” 








A LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY. 


—>—_ 


A WORD TO THE GENTLEMEN. 
—_—_—_—> 
Dear Curist1an Union: 


Frequently my attention has been arrested by long 
articles in our leading religious and secular weeklies on 
the extravagance of the female sex, alledging this as a 
reason for the increase of celibate young men in our 
large cities. 

ntlemen, it probably has never occurred to you 

that you are in any degree responsible for the extrava- 
gance which you so eloquently deplore—that you are 
and instigators of this seemingly irrepressible 

display which is said to be characteristic of the 
I ask you to observe carefully and thoughtfully 


love of 
sex. 


esus, | and then candidly give the result. 


Frequent our social gatherings in city and country— 
who receive the majority of attention from gentle- 
men, the modestly attired young ladies or those dressed 
ala mode? The butterflies of ashion, while their sis- 
ters in plainer garb, equally worthy and intelligent— 
often more—are left almost entirely in the background. 
Go into any of our large stores, you will see, without 
close scrutiny, the distinction made between the lady of 
fashion and her less richly attired sister, Proprietors 
and clerks draw the same line, with few exceptions, 
and this distinction is noticeable wherever one may go. 

You may say, *“*Men of good sense and intelligence 
do not draw such lines of distinction, do not measure 
the lady by the outward adorning.” I could give not 
only the result of my own observations, but that of 
others, to prove that men of intelligence and culture— 
who ought to discriminate between the true and the 
false—clergymen and laymen alike do homage there. 

There are noble young men, exceptions to these, 
who appreciate and admire the true qualities of mind 
and heart more than all the superficial charms of fash- 
ion’s yotaries, and they know that one who has those 


attractions Senae. 
ranted not to fade,” of Fich apparel is “yen 





h 


The furnisaing of your wardrobe. 
Amusements which you could well do without. 
| Wine, Late Suppers, and the daily drain on your 
| purse for the indispensable luxury of breath-poisoning 
| and brain-poisoning Tobacco. 
| At the end of the year compare notes with some of 
| your lady friends who have kept an equally rigid ac- 
| count of expenses, and I venture to say that you will 
| find the extravagance not quite so one-sided as you once 
| supposed, and that, after all, you are not far behind. 
| Again, show to your female friends that it is their no- 

ble qualities of mind and heart—‘‘ what they are, not 
| what they wear”—that win your respect and admira- 
tion ; and if expensive habits have been contracted by 
| those who are worthy of the affection of noble, true- 
| hearted men, they will conform to your circumstances 
} and cheerfully, for your sake, forego the glitter and 
| tinsel of fashionable life. Then you can afford to 
| marry. 

I have only given a few hints to set the wheel of 
| theught in motion, leaving you to elaborate. It is a 
| broad subject and one on which I feel constrained to 
| write more, but have already trespassed on your col- 
j}umns. If you willallow, moreanon, | 
E. N. C. 


j 








TOWS CAPITAL JOKE. 
——_g——_ 
BY FANNY ELKINS. 


— > e 


Tom Devon had just thought of such a capital joke. 
The treasurer was passing round the contribution 
box in Sunday school when the good joke came into 
Tom’s mind, and the joke was to drop a counterfeit bili 
intothe box. Tom's father, the night before, had taken 
a bad fifty cent bill from his pocket, saying, ‘‘ There, I 
must throw that away. If I am not careful I shall 
it on some one who cannot afford to lose fifiy 
cents as well asI can.” But Tom had picked up the 
money and kept it. He had shown it to the boys in his 
class, not letting them have a very good look at it, lest 
some of them should detect the cheat. As Tom's father 
sometimes gave his son considerable money to put into 
the box, the boys did not take much notice when Tom 
put it in, except when he said ‘‘That was my money.” 
The boy next to him made a face, and said “O!” as 
he dic not believe a word of it. Just then the bell 
to close school, and nothing more was said about it. 
Mr. Barnes, the treasurer, as he was going home 
late after school, took the contribution money and put 
it in his pocket. Happening to want some small change 
he took some from the envelope of Sunday school 
money and put a bill in its place, used the change he 
wanted, and put the rest in his vest pocket. One of 
the small bills that he took out was Tom’s counterfeit 
fifty cents. It remained undisturbed for a couple cf 
days. One afternoon, about dusk, as he@was visiting a 
poor woman in a rickety tenement-house, she told him 
of a poor family in great want, down stairs. The oldest 
child was a boy about eleven years old, just about Tom's 
age, but he was not so large. Mr. Barnes gave him 
om’s fifty cent piece, and told him to get some wood 
for a fire, and some supper. Little Witt picked up 
his ragged cap, buttoned his jacket closer round 
him and ran out into the cold night. His bare feet 
were chilled by the cold stones, and the night-wind 
whistled through his jacket, but he held the money 
tightly in his hand, and ran to the baker's. There was 
a new man there, and poor WILL, shivering with the 
cold, held out the money and asked for some bread. 
The baker shoved two loaves toward him, and took the 
money. He handed it right back, saying, 
‘* That's bad; give me something else.” 
“That's all I have,” said Winx. 
**Give me back that bread, then,” said the man, 
the bill was coun- 


if 


hly. “I believe that you knew 
eit.” 





4 “Indeed I did not,” began Witt, but the man stop- 


And, unregretted, died. 
And through the histories—sacred and profane— 
What hecatombs of unknown dead I see, 
And marvel if at death they rose again, 
And if all these still be / 


That Shakespeare lives, we easily beliere— 
The wonder were that such should ever die, 
Bat those unthinking swarms! who can conceire 
How they should live, or why! 


Why not! If here life’s lowly ends they serve, 
May there not be hereafter lowly ends? 
The ruder mission for the ruder nerve: 
One makes—one only mends. 


Their numbers shake us !—though the stars had been, 
Like earth, each one the cradle of a race, 
And all immortal, there were room within 
The eternal dwelling-place. 


For, infinite as space, and, in its needs, 
As various as creation, it demands 
All modes of being, intellect and creeds, 
Outnumbering the sands. 








Miss Mrrrorp on Axmmats.—In her enthusiasm fo 
flowers, animals, and children, Miss Mitrorp maj be 
followed without the caution needed elsewhere. Her 
Letters abound in bits like these : 


A Waif.—I heard a pretty story of a bird the othe 
day. A friend of mine at Dover ot 8 = oe ~ 
hanging in a cage by an open window. Her house 
the Seaiaaeith (atin th sea. On her return she fou 
another bird of the same species perched on the top “! 
the cage, quite tame and gentle. All inquiries afier ils 
owner failed, and they suppose that it had escap: 
from some vessel, having been brovgbt over for the 
purpose of traffic, and had been guided by some strang’ 
instinct to the captive of its own land. 

Inherited Traits.—I have been dining to-day at — 
Park, where I met Dr. Rovts, the President of Maucd- 
lin. He hasa spaniel of King Charies’s breed, = 
losing his mamma by accident when a pup, was bene 
up by acat. (N. B.—The identical cat belongs t0 ; 
park and was present at the dinner to-day, siting 
the ceremony, according to both idioms, French 
English. ) Well, he and his brother (for there wa 
two pups, orphans of three days old, and they are 
Romulus and Remus) were nursed by this cat; 
Romulus belongs to the Doctor, who bas no chil “ 
and makes a great pet of it. But what I mention ‘ 
to you for, is, to tell you the curious account veh 
Doctor (a man of perfect veracity) gives of bis b - 
He is as afraid of rain as his foster-mother; wile 
if possible to avoid it, set his paw in a wet place ; 
his feet two or three times a day, for the purpos 4 
washing his face, which operation he performs 2 wich 
true cattish position, sitting up on his tail; will ¥ rT 
a mouse-hole for hours together ; and has, in carpet >. 
the ways, manners, habits, and disposition of his 
nurse the cat. : earl 

A Dog's Gratitude.—Dash [a pet spaniel] bas Pr 
been killed to-day, poor fellow! He got into® fra 
burrow so far that he ¢ould neither move back _ 
nor forward ; .and my father, two men, and & ws 
all busy digging for upward of two hours, in § nob 
rain, to get him out. They had to penetrate thro - ‘ 
high bank, ‘with nothing to guide them but the Pi. 
opener You never saw any one so full 
tude, or so sensible of what his master bee! 
him, ashe is. He is quite recovered, and bas st 
sitting all the evening with his head leaning agate al & 
father’s knee, loo up in his face with eyes oy 
such expression! My father was wet to the skid; 
I am sure he would have dug till this time rathet doe 
any living creature, much less his own favor’ you 
‘should have perished so miserably. I really ¥! gis 
could haye seen Dash’s manner of expressing 5 

e. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
—_>——_ : 


Otp FasHIONED Insanity.—With Hume, retrench- 

ent was a monomania. After railing at the bench of 
pisbops as so many drones, he would. go. home and in- 
titute a strict ‘inquiry whether the cat which ran 
sti: the hall as he entered, had-fairly earned her liv- 
ing by catching mice; if not, it must be turned out of 
the house. 

Beauty Buys No Brzr.—Dr. Hatt says in the 
Ledger that the little winged boys that figure on valen- 
tines are well enou rh, but they do not run of errands 
or fix up things. hen the Irish factory girl told her 

man that she married to rest her bones, he milély 
suggested that she could have a fine chance to rest her 


jaw-bones. 


Man’s Extremity Gop’s Oprorrunity.—The late 
Mr. BurttncaME, being thrown out of a seat in Con- 
gress by a rally of the North-end roughs of Boston, 
was appointed Minister to Austria by President 
[ivcotn. On his, way to Vienna, at Paris, he was 
notified that the Austrian government, would not re- 
ceive him on account of his previously expressed sym- 
pathy for Sardinia. This was a severe disappoint- 
ment. Says the. Y. Times, in this connection, “How 
wonderfully God rules the destinies of all of us, and 
all life shows, that. the disappointments of to-day are 
opportunities and blessings of to-morrow. Mr. Bur- 
uNGAME was of all men the best fitted for the China 
mission. With the aid of that great Englishman, Sir 
Freprick Brucr, he gave success to the polity that 
means justice to China, and to the world. 


Pertisent.—A London paper calls the Pope’s Sylla- 
bus anew psalmody with a curse at the end of every 
stanza, and asks if the Bible contains a hint that Jesus 
Christ wished His church built upon ex-communica- 
tions and anaihemas. 


An Oprnton.—The resolutions adopted by the Mas- 
sachusetts, Working-Womens’ Protective Union disap- 
rove of women suffrage, alleging that it would be 
of no practical good to the sex, and assert that they 
have entire confidence in the justice and honorable 
intentions of their husbands, fathers and brothers. 


“E’gn THOUGH IT BE A Cross.”—Some one has said 
of those that die young, that they are like the lambs 
which Alpine shepherds bear in their arms to higher, 
greener pastures, that the mothers of the flock may fel- 
low. 

REcKLESSNESS.— What we should be but for providen- 
tial restraints, God only knows. In the Monthly Record 
of the Five Points House of Industry, there is an ac- 
count of a woman who, having seen her child well 
placed in a christian family, said to Mr. Harurpay, 
“Now I mean to go to destruction as fast as possible. 
Ihave nothing to live for; no one cares anything for 
me and I mean to be just as bad asI can.” Do we re- 
alize yd great a check upon wickedness is ‘‘something 
to live for.” 


Tue Oruer Sipe. It was probably neglect and annoy- 
ance that made Xantippe a shrew. The founder of 
stoic philosophy could not be expected to sympathize 
with the trials of house-keeping.—Hvening Mail. 


A NOBLE RECORD.—A writer in Harper's Weekly says 
of JossPpH WESLEY Harper, lately deceased. He thank- 
ed God that he was a Methodist, but he held to his 
own sect as one believing thatin his Father’s house 
were many mansions. If you watched him on Sunday 
you saw that be went to the Methodist Church: if you 
watched him every day inthe year, you saw that he 
was a good man. 

Mranness.—Mark Twain narrates an instance of 
outrageous meanness; & man who, being employed in 
blasting, was accidently blown up, “andPonly gone 
a minutes,” was docked on pay-day for the lost 
ime ! 

Cuvurcn and Statrz.—In the proposed Constitution of 
Tennessee is this clause, ‘‘No person who denies the 
being of God, or a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments shall hold office in the civil department of this 
state.” From this it sppears that Universalists may 
join the army and be cut off from probation and hope, 
but they cannot live for their country except . under 
proscription. 


Mitprr Manners.—We have no shrews or scolds 
now; we have sensitive organizations, and nervous tem- 
ae, and unfortunate dispositions.— Saturday 

iew. 

Nor any robbers, nor cut-throats, nor villians of any 
sort; we have operators, and insane persons, and ail 
sorts of peculiar and eccentric individuals. 

A.D. 1869..—Last_ summer the clock on the Ecclesi- 
astical College in Salzburg stopped without apparent 
cause. The repairer came, but was not allowed to pro- 
ceed until the Director of the college had practised his 
incantations for the expulsion of the devil. This same 
Here Director Gassygk warns the people not to. trust 
Physicians apart from the healing eflicacy of holy- 
water.—Cor. Hvening Post. 

A ConuxprumM.—Why should the World be called 


— Because it is making light of its own ring. 


War Nor? If it be right fora Protestant majority 
4 teach religious truth as they understand it to the 
c yin of the State whether the parents like it or not, 
bi should not a Catholic majority, as in N. Y., do 
eir duty as they understand it by imposing on the 
ae Schools their own religion?—Jation. } 
— The Post says that th 
suddenly furled y’ e cadetship sales have been 
‘ panel Vous sora Vous LP on msg _ 
Many names as'there are papers in Paris. The 
ournet Oficiel det Empire calls him officially, H. M. 
Maj mperor; the Constitutiounel, respectfully, His 
pene the Emperor; La France, simply, The Em- 
malian the Pays, naively, His Majesty; the Siecle, fa- 
rorsiia, NaPoizox ItI.; La Cloche, indifferently, Na- 
oer the Reveil, pleasantly, the Executive; the 
oo » facetiously, Casar ; La Marseillaise, pitilessly, 
rey eaypane or Hgrop. When very angry it adds, 
ANAPALUS, son of Queen HorrENsE. 


penenitins OF JOURNALISM.—Mr. GREELEY says “that 

ont only deserve honor among whom culture and 

Cop nenns Tule, and vulgarity is held in cheek.” 
M U lle, you villain.”— Boston Post. 

EPHITIS AMERICANA.—A Broadway policeman cap- 
pene Squirrel the other night FBut it meen 
and b y & squirrel, after all, and he had to go home 

me ury his new uniform. ‘‘ He that meddleth,” &c. 
With ua eos —The man who walks the streets 
business ie @; POW and peaceful heart, though ‘his 
family rednaepe bis Prospects beclouded, and his 

mid’ ter uced to want, who maintains his integrity 
against aeons, and bravely, hopefully struggles 
Providenew se Upborne by an unyielding faith, in 

at poor by ahero, And in yonder room, where 
ry ni Le e faced girl, through long weary days and 
bravély be ts, with aching eyes an wasting ‘frame, 

, —. off the gaunt starvation, or flouting in- 
little needle” other weapon than a trusting heart and a 

—there is one of God’s great heroines, 


THE MERRY HOUR. 
—_——@——. 

Inpimect BuT UNMISTAKEABLE. — Public Opinion has 
picked up somewhere the following story: 

“WILLIAM,” said a truth-loving Quaker, ‘‘ thee knows I 
never call anybody names; but, WILLIAM, if the Mayor of 
the city were to come to me, and say, ‘JosHuA, I want thee 
to find me the biggest liarin all Philadelphia,’ I would 
come to thee and put my hand on thy shoulder, and say to 
thee, ‘ WILLIAM, the Mayor wants to see thee.’ ” 

“Which reminds us” of a patriotic Friend who was on board 
of an American privateer in the war for independence when 
a British cruiser boarded her. He was peaceable in prin- 
ciple, but belligerent at heart. So when he saw a stout tar 
pulling himself up to the deck to join in the fight for King 
GEORGE, he seized a hatchet, and severing the hemp at a 
blow, quietly remarked, “ Friend, thee can have that rope.’ 


An Inox ANp AN Ext.—We have the following fun 
by Atlantic cable: 


The proceedings in the House of Commons, to-day, were 
unimportant. A bill requiring railway companies to place 
foot-warmers in all their carriages was killed by an amend- 
ment requiring them to supply hot brandy, rugs, and over- 
coats. 

{From Judy, London.) 


—New Indoor Game, a Companion to Drawing-room 
Croquet—Cricket on the hearth. 


Lirzrary.—Mr. Guapsrone’s last Effort—The trans- 
lation of the Bishop of Oxford. 


—A TRYSTING-TREE, par excellence—The syc-amore, 
or love-sic¥ tree. 


—Dxcem-virs of Art and Poetry—Tzn-nyson, TEN- 
NIEL, and TEN-IERS. 


Cuttnary-—Why do cooks want more room than 
anybody else?—Because they cannot do without a large 
range. 

[From Fun, London.] 


A Meet Provision.—Tins of preserved Australian 
mutton haye, we observe," been supplied to the Flying 
Squadron. ‘My Lords” have acted perfectly right in deter- 
mining that, as a cruical test, a crew shail test it.” 


Berrie IN THE StREETS.—A carman was apprehend- 
ed the other day under the Betting Act, for backing his horse 
in Fleet street. 

[From the Tomahawk, London.] 
O JERUSALEM! 


The following appeared in all the papers one morn- 
ing last week: 

‘* Yesterday Convocation met as usual in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber. The Bishop of London, acting under a commission from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was president. There were also pres- 
ent the Bishops of Winchester, St. David’s, Llandaff, Norwich, 
Gloucester, Ely, Rochester, Lichfield, Lincoln, Salisbury, and 
Exeter. The Bishop of Nottingham retained his seat in the 
Lower House as Archdeacon. MACKENZIE. There was a large 
attendance of dignified clergy and proctors. The Latin office 
having been said by the Bishop of Salisbury, their lordships 
withdrew to the Bounty Office, Dean’s yard.” 

And now what came of it? Let ussee? Subject for dis- 
cussion,—‘‘ The Election of Bishop TEMPLE.” 

The Bishop of Lincoln said it was very true he had at- 
tacked the Bishop of Exeter, but it was all in fun. (A 
laugh.) 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol explained at some 
length that black meant white under certain circumstances. 
He did noj mean what he said. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Llandaff said he was afraid of nobody. 

The Bishop of Ely strongly insisted that he was content- 
ed with his present position. 

The Bishop of Rochester urged that every Bishop ought 
to be allowed to go on his own crihook). (A roar of 
laughter.) 

The Bishop of Oxford said he was not ina fright the oth- 
er day. 

The Bishop of Lichfield could not stand Essays and Re- 
views, but hoped Dr. TEMPLE wouldn’t do it again. 

The Bishop of Hereford mumbled assent to everything. 

The Bishop of St. David’s wished they would let things 
alone. 

The Bishop of London made a few good biblical jokes, 
and sat down amidst renewed roars of laughter ! 

The Bishop of Exeter said he liked humble pie. It did 
him good. He thanked everybody immensely for pitching 
into him, and trusted that he might justify by his life his 
high sense of the honor that his brethren had done him in 
dragging him freely over the coals. (Applause and a little 
sobbing, which was immediately suppressed by the President.) 

Vora Tout! 








Agricultural. 








FISH CULTURE. 

— The artificial spawning of trout, while it is not so 
sure a process as that described in our last, has the adyan- 
tage of being highly interesting and requiring a degree of 
skill and dexterity. A race must be provided similar to the 
Ainsworth race. At the lower end of this a platform a few 
feet long is placed, almost touching the surface of the water 
and so arranged that wire screens can be let down at each 
end, thus enclosing the water beneath and forming what we 
may term a trap for the trout when they are ready to spawn. 
As soon as the fish begin to run up the race in pairs cover it 
with loose boards, and when a sufficient number of fish have 
entered, shut the lower screen and remove some or all of the 
boards. The trout will run at once to the lower end of the 
rage and hide under the platform. The upper screen is now 
quietly shut and the platform raised. An ordinary milk pan 
filled with pure water is at hand to receive the spawn and 
milt. It is considered best to impregnate the water before 
placing the spawn therein, although this reverses the pro- 
cess of nature. To this end take a male fish with a net, and 
Without raising the net out of water grasp him firmly but as 
gently as possible, the right hand holding the head and the 
left the tail to keep him from struggling. Hold the vent of 
the’fish beneath the surface of the water in the pan and bend 
his head and tail slightly upwards. Ifthe milt is fully ripe 
@ small portion will be emitted and the remainder may be 
pressed out by gently rubbing his abdomen toward the vent 
with the fore finger of theright hand, still retaining the hold 
upon his head. If the milt is not readily yielded do not 
force it. When the milt is all expressed, stir the water with 
the fish’s tail and place him quickly in the pond. 

The female is handled in the same manner. If ripe she is 





a dark purplish color, the eggs are loose in the ovary and 

fall toward the head if the tail is elevated, and vice-versa. If 

unripe the eggs may be felt like shot in the belly, but if ripe 

are perfectly soft. Holding her as in the case of the male, 

and manipulating her in the same manner the eggs will 

exude in a pale yellow stream. Enough milt should be taken 

to give the water in the pan a milky appearance and enough 

eggs to cover the bottom of the pan. The eggs will be im- 
pregnated in fifteen to thirty minutes, and during this time 
the pan should stand in cold water, and should be covered 
from the light. The water in the pan must now be changed 
or washed by pouring outas much as possible without uncov- 
ering the eggs, and replacing it by water of the same tem- 
perature, lowering the edge of the pan so that the fresh sup- 
ply will run gently in, disturbing the eggs as little as possi 

sible. Repeat this process until the water is clean, when 
the eggs are ready to be placed in the hatching troughs. 
These, in their simplest form, consist of a long narrow 
trough (about a foot wide) with strips of wood on the bot- 
tom, fitting tightly so that the water will flow over and not 
under them. These strips should be 16 to 18 inches apart. 
The water supply need not be greater than is sufficient to 
cause the slightest possible current to flow over the strips 
which form a series of dams along the trough, but this water 
must be absolutely pure, passing through two or more flan- 
nel screens and through a compartment filled with gravel. 
This is necessary to prevent impurities from reaching the 
eggs, and causing a very destructive fungous growth. Suc- 
cess in hatching depends largely upon the purity of the 
water. The filtering screens, etc., may be arranged in the 
upper part of the trough. At intervals of four or five days 
the flannel screens must be changed and cleaned by drying 
and brushing them, ‘Clean gravel is placed in the bottom of 
the trough—some breeders are so careful as to boil it in 
order to destroy the larve of insects, and when the water 
supply is regulated and the proper level secured for the 
trough the eggs may be placed in the compartments and 
incubation commences. It is important to examine the eggs 
frequently and remove at once such as become adtiled or 
changed in color. There are various contrivanees for exam- 
ining the eggs, but the simplest is perhaps to brush them 
into a wide-mouthed vial, with a soft feather; they may 
then be held up against the light (not too bmght a light, 
however), and their development watched. It is impossible 
in our space to describe the gradual progress of the germ, 
but in ten days after impregnation a brownish or bluish 
gray tinge spreads over a sixth part of the interior of the 
egg, while those which are not impregnated retain nearly 
the same appearance as at first, with perhaps a slight en- 
largement of the central speck, which may be seen almost 
from the first. About the fiftieth day, in water baving a 
temperature of 47°, the young trout will pegin to break out 
of the shells. We have avoided, as much as possible, enu- 
merating the various little implements, such as small nets 
and wire forceps, which aid in the manipulation of the eggs. 
Such contrivances will readily suggest themselves as neges- 
sity arises, and two weeks hence we will give some direc- 
tions as to the treatment of the young fry. 


BUTTER FOR MARKET. 


The general classifications of butter in our large 
markets are as follows: New York State, Vermont, Canada, 
Pennsylvania, Glades (Western Maryland and Pennsylvania), 
Ohio, Western Reserve, Western (general term), and Vir- 
ginia butter. Dealers generally concede that the best quality 
of butter for all purposes is that known as New York State. 
The best is made at the dairy farms in the counties of 
Orange, Tioga, Chenango, Delaware, and in the districts 
immediately surrounding them. The butter produced in 
these counties bears transportation better, and will keep 
longer than any of the other kinds, and it is to these coun- 
ties that manufacturers from other States go to procure dairy 
operatives who have been educated to the business. It is, 
however, a notable fact that these professional butter- 
makers are very apt fo declare that they cannot make as 
good butter abroad as they were in the habit of making at 
home. New York State butter, which is made in the month 


October, is considered the best, its flavor and texture are 
better than at other seasons, and it can be kept loager in 
prime condition. Many causes conspire to produce this 
result. Temperature, the quality of pasturage, and the pre- 
vailing state of the weather may be mentioned as some 
of the various explanations which are given by those 
who have investigated the subject. Butter made in 
July and August is of a light color, and often of cheesy 
flavor, and will not keep. This hot weather butter is used 
for cooking and other common purposes. 
present packed in firkins of 100)bs., half firkins of 50lbs., 


thoroughly seasoned white-oak which has been soaked in 
less flavor to the butter. 


bear very rough handling. 


is often less than one thousandth of an inch in thickness, 


delicately polished surface and not injure it permanently. 


face its former brilliancy. 


from which it was taken. 
came to $39 37} cents. The cost of keeping, milking, etc., 


true. 


has been organized- near Kenosha, Wis., which proposes to 





and in pails and tubs. If intended for transportation toa 
distant place or for preservation, it should be packed in 


brine. All other available kinds of wood impart more or ’ 
Packed in this way it will keep as| It is hard, white, and comparatively rare, though almost 


long as can be expected under any circumstances, and will always found in meteoric iron. Heretofore its chief use has 


was put down at $7 50 during that time, leaving a net profit | Puno, in Peru, reaches a hei 
ef $31 87} for thirty days. On the fair grounds thirteen | 15,096 feet, twice the height o 
quarts of milk were taken from this cow at one milking. We | 700 feet of the height of Mt. Blane. 
may add that Texas papers are not apt tolet a story of this 
kind loose in repetition. We only hope that it is strictly | the g 


Bret Svear.—A company with a capital of $400,000 


put im a large crop of sugar beets this spring. Similar com- 
panies with less capital are forming in various parts of the 


of a pale yellow tinge, is soft to the touch, and the vent is fa 


ee 

Manvre For Potators.—Hearth and Home gives the 
following directions for making @ mineral manure for-pota- 
toes: Take one cask of lime and slack it with water; and 
then stir in it one bushel of fine salt, and then mix in loam, 
or ashes until it is thick, but nots6é-thick as mortar; it will 
make about five barrels. Put half.apint in a hill at plant- 
ing. All manures containing potash are particularly suita- 
ble for the potato. Ashes contain more than any other 
natural fertilizer, and should he freely wsed apd carefully 
saved. ; pieighin 

Licut Srapies.—Diseases of the eye, especially in 
horses are often due to keeping the animals in poorlylighted 
stables. The eye of the horse is no. less sensitiye than that 
of the human being, and we all know how overpoweérliig is 
the effect which one experiences on going from a dark foom 
into broad sunlight, especially when there is snow on the 
grourd. A constant repetition of such shocks is certain to 
have an injurious effect. =a. 











Scientific & Sanitary. | 








Sponecrs.—The Manufacturer and. Builder - gives the 
following account of sponges and their artificial raising: 
“The common washing sponge is still considered by many 
naturalists as a vegetable species, and in fact mast people 
look upon it as of vegetable growth. Still it seems now to 
be definitively established that it belongs to those low. forms 
of animalcule that are comprised under the term Zobphites. 
However, the sponge which you use daily in your ablutions 
and which forms one of the most indispensable articles ef 
the toilet is not the animal as it lives and thrives, but only 
its horny substance, its skeleton, if you like to call it so. 
When cut loose from the submarine rocks on which it is 
found at considerable depth, the sponge presents itself to 
you as a black, jelly-like mass, which, when left in the air 
for only a few days, will give off a most disagreeable smell, 
originating from the gelatinous part in question. In the 
natural sponge, you have not one single individual before 
you, but a regular colony ofanimalcula. The elastic, horn- 
like net-work of your toilet-table is then impregnated to its 
innermost parts with a slimy substance that is penetrated 
throughout by fine capillary tubes, not visible to the naked 
eye. Upon examining this curious being further, exceed- 
ingly fine cilia (eye-lashes) will be discovered. They pro- 
ject around the entrances of the pores, and by their motion 
produce a current which, in passing through the aumber- 
less tubes, leaves behind whatever they may need as food. 
The horny net-work is probably only their secretion, like the 
house of the snail. But that the sponge is of animal origin 
is now proven by the discovery of spermatozoa and embryos 
in the interior, as well as by the composition of the fibrous 
elastic part itself, which contains one of the constituents 
of silk and the spider’s web. 

“In order to prepare it for use, it is first left in the air 
for a short time, until the gelatinous part is decomposed, 
then the mass is washed in hot water, and afterwardin a 
bath of diluted muriatic acid. The toiiet sponges are 
bleached by means of chlorine and hyposulphite of soda. 
The so-called wax sponges, that are used by doctors for 
dressing ulcers, are purified sponges dipped into fluid wax, 
and then pressed between hot plates. 

‘‘ The French and Austrian governments have lately com- 
menced to rear sponges artificially—the former on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the latter on the coast of Dalmatia. 
The cultivation is said to be perfectly successful, and to 
yield large profits.” 

Atr-pust.—Prof. Tynpatt’s researches on this sub- 
ject, to which we have alluded before, led him to examine 
the effect of passing air through the lungs in respiration. 
The result showed that on making expiration the air came 
back, the first portions of it still full of dust, the last por- 
tions cleansed of dust; hence, in breathing that portion of 
air which penetrates the lungs the farthest loses its dust in 
the passage. Breathing through cotton he found left the 


of June and during the last of September and the first of air to enter the lungs in purity, from dust, and he assumes, 


also, probably from any organic germs of poison, effluvia, 
etc. There may then be some value in the suggestion that 
physicians and others exposed to the poisoned air of sick 
rooms should breathe through cotton. As for wearing 
cotton in every day life to exclude the organic dust, the 
remedy would be more difficult of practical application than 
the more radical one of returning from our artificial life in 
houses with carpeted floors, to the life of nature, out of 
doors in booths, wigwams, and caves. A certain amount of 


Butter is at | dust in the air nature provides for in the breathing apparatus. 


It is our business to see that we do not inyolve ourselves too 
deeply in the cloud, by tacking carpets tightly to the floor 
for six months, and allowing foul accumulations beneath. 
Tea leaves are a poor make-shift for the housekeeper. 
Nioxet.—This metal comes into sudden importance. 


béen to make an alloy with silver for table-ware. Now some 
one has discovered a new process by which it can be electri- 


—Rvsr can be easily removed from polished iron oF | .ajjy coated over iron. It adheres tenaciously, is hard 
steel provided it is not allowed to remain long. Red rust enough to resist abrasion like steel, and cannot be oxydized. 
is formed by the combination of oxygen with the iron and| guch a coating for iron has been a great desideratum, and if 


the accounts are true this invention will be a very valuable 


Such rust may be formed “hundreds of times on the most contribution to useful art. 


— An English writer is recommending very enthusi- 


7 i ee meme ins . Pa ye tahtree Ro astically to his countrymen sweet-corn as an excellent vege 
parts with olive oil, rubbing it in with 9 woolen cloth. Let table food. He says that he received some seeds from the 
this stand for four or five hours or more, and then rub with ‘hon eriena.aev ernment, and on raising the corn was Sut- 
st miges mewn me yonnipen , pe ne ge oe prised to find how oo it is, sepsttalty whe ~- 
4 eh aa eta PR ee invalids, as being highly nutritious and p . 

long it will corrode’ the steel and nothing short of repolish- alice hittie Ay am glass, and says that he obtained 
Engretetveling: it comaning aaa eee ee eS growth of 3 inches for 33 successive nights. In fact he has 


come to the conclusion that field-corn is not to be thought 


A Wonpzrrut Cow.—A Texas paper gives the record | of beside sweet corn! 
of the cow which took the first premium for milking at the man 
San Antonio fair. During the thirty days preceding the | on tasting,” whose business it is to pro 
fair she gave 525 quarts of milk, equal to 131} gallons, or | qualities of preserved meats and other food. 
1,050 pounds, the cow weighing 600 pounds. The milk of rn) 
thirty days then, weighed 450 pounds more than the cow | congratulate ourselves that our du 
The milk at 7} cents per quart, | direction. 


— The Society of Arts in England has a “Committee 
ve the gustatory 


Judging from 
i i rts on the subject we feel disposed to 
their occasional repo Y aie jt Ya te 


—It is claimed that the railroad from Arequipa to 
ght above the ocean level of 
f any other railroad, and within 


— The Times says that five out of eight of 
aa yoo Monarch”’ es at Anapolis) have failed 
on trial, one having burst. And these represent the latest 
wisdom of the British Ordnance Board. 

— Scotland furnishes pearls from her lochs and rivers 
to the value of £12,000 per annum. 

—. Tea leaves are recommended for house-plants for 
giving moisture and vigor, 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


From Wednesday, March 2, to Tuesday, March 8. 
HOME. 


CONGRESS. 

Szwatz.—On Wednesday, Mr. Witson sub- 
mitted a resolution looking to the more effectual 
suppression of the African slave trade. The 
consideration of the Funding Bill was resumed 
and occupied the remainder of the session, 
Messrs. SUMNER, BuckINGHAM, SHERMAN, and 
Cuaspier speaking in support of the measure. 
On Thursday, the bill changing the Judicial Cir- 
cuits of the Supreme Court was discussed during 
the morning hour, and the amendments defining 
the Cireuit limits were agreed to. A number of 
reports were received, after which the debate on 
the Funding Bill was resumed. Several criti- 
cisms on the provisions of the bill were made, 
and Mr. SUMNER’s amendment making the’ pro- 
posed bond #10-40 instead ofa 10-20, was adopted. 
On Friday the bill ;repealing the Test Oath of 
1862 was favorably reported and placed on the 
calendar. The bill changing the Circuits of the 
Supreme Court was taken up and laid aside after 
some debate, The remainder of the session was 
ocenupied by a discussion on the claims of citizens 
for stores and other property used by the army 
during the late war. All claims for over $500 are 
to be examined by the Commissary and Quarter- 
master Generals, and if approved will be finally 
decided by the Court of Claims, no payments to 
be made until the funds have been appropriated 
by Congress. The Senate was not in session on 
Saturday. On Monday, a bill was introduced for 
the admission of Texas on the same terms as 
Virginia, The Pacific Railway Committee re- 
ported adversely on the bill to give Goat Island, 
in San Francisco Harbor, to the Railway Com- 
pany, and the bill was indefinitely postponed. 
The Funding Bill was taken up and occupied the 
afternoon and evening sessions. Several speeches 
were made. 

On Tuesday Mr. Morton, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported favorably the bill 
making it a misdemeanor to fit out or equip ships 
in aid of any foreign State or of any colony en- 
gaged in insurrection with whom the United 
States are at peace. A resolution providing that 
one-half of the Customs duties may be paid in 
legal tender notes, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finances. A bill was introduced designed 
to promote the civilization of the Indians, and 
the House Deficiency Bill was favorably reported 
from committee. 

Mr. Fow er offered a resolution instructing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to dispose of his 
surplus gold at once. It was laid over until 
Wednesday. The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations unanimously reported a bill which in 
effect repeals the Neutrality act of 1818. 


Hovsze.—On Wednesday, bills were passed 
authorizing a bridge and post route across Niagara 
river, and establishing a Board of Port Wardens 
at this port. A bill granting 640,000 acres and 
renee? to a railroad from St. James, Mo., to 
Little , Ark,, was discussed and laid over, 
the Government reserving the right to fix pas- 
senger and freight rates. The House then wen‘ 
into Committee on the Indian Appropriation 
Bill. After the Committee rose a resolution of 
inquiry into the Oneida disaster was adopted, 
and various memorials and Executive documents 
were presented. On Thursday, the railroad bill, 
laid over on Wednesday, was taken up, amended 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
after which the New York and Washington Air 
Line Railway Bill was discussed at some length 
and laid over. The Indian Appropriation Bill 
was resumed, in Committee, approved, reported 
and passed, when the House again went into 
Committee and took up the Tariff Bill. Mr. 
Brooks made a long speech advocating removal 
of duties from caal, salt, iron, ete. At the con- 
clusion of the speech the committee rose, and 
after some miscellaneous business the House ad- 
journed. On Friday, a resolution was adopted 
authorizing an inquiry into the late expedition 
against the Piegan Indians. After some personal 
explanations bearing on the sales of cadetships, 
the Appropriation Committee reported a Defi- 
ciency Bill asking for $46,910 to defray House 
expenses. Passed. A bill was passed makiag 
Jersey City a port of entry. In the afternoon 
the Georgia Bill came up and was advocated by 
Mr. BUTLER (Mass.), on the ground+that although 
that State was entitled to representation, she had 
never been legally readmitted. Considerable 
opposition was developed and no conclusion was 
reached. On Saturday, the discussion was resumed 
and occupied the entire session, the opposition 
holding that representation implied admission, 
and that the passage of this bill would make it 
necessary that Georgia representatives should be 
sworn in again, thus extending their term of 
oflice, and strengthening the radical party. The 

House adjourned without a vote. On Monday a 
number of bills were submitted. The case of Mr. 
GoLLopay, charged with selling cadetships, was 
brought up. The Governor of Kentucky has 
refused to accept his resignation, but as it has 
been tendered to the House that body can no 
longer consider Mr. GoLLoDAY as one of its mem. 
bers. In the afternoon the Georgia Bill was 
called up and discussed at some length. Several 
petitions were presented before adjournment. On 
Tuesday, the bill forbidding theefurther sale of 
public lands, extept under the pre-emption and 
homestead laws, was rejected by a vote of 76 to 

90. The Georgia bill occupied most of the after- 

noon session. 

—Both Houses of 
not long since that 
had been ratified } 
states, and some im 
delay of the Presia 
the fact and 








Congress were informed 
the Fifteenth Amendment 
y the requisite number of 
patience is expressed at the 
ent in officially announcing 
the amendment adopted. 


The reason for this delay is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that some of the ratifying states are not 
yet readmitted to the Federal Union, or at least 
that there is some doubt as to their status. While 
such doubts exist, it is eminently proper that 
final official action should be delayed. 


NEW YORK. 


—The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
is said to be in favor of removing the Navy Yard 
from Brooklyn. The new site will be selected 
by a joint commission of army and navy officers, 
and civilians. 

—In the Assembly a bill was passed re- 
quiring the Brooklyn Ferry Company to ran 
boats throughout the night. A bill was iptro- 
duced equalizing the rights of man and wife, and 
detining the rights of married men. A commu- 
nication was received from the Governor urging 
the consideration ef a general bill for the incor- 
poration of, villages, which has already been intro- 
dvced by Senator Frost, of Richmond. The 
bill, as the Governor says, has been carefully pre- 
pared, and will make applications to the Legisla- 
ture for village charters and amendments to such 
charters, hereafter, unnecessary. 

—Ex-Secretary Wituram"H. Szewarp has 
returned from his extended tour in Alaska, 
Mexico, and Cuba, and was formally received on 
Monday by the members of the Common Council 
in this city. ° 

—The rear building of the State Inebriate 
Asylum at Binghampton was burned on the 4th 
inst. The loss is estimated at $75,000; insurance 
$25,000. The fire is sapposed to have been the 
work of an incendiagy, and the Trustees have of- 
fered a reward of $1,000 for his detection. 


—The Southern Central Railroad, connect- 
ing Central New York with the Pennsylvania 
coal regions, was finished on Saturday. - 


—A short time since Congressman Bey- 
NETT sued the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser for 
libel, and $10,000 damages. The Advertiser 
stands its ground, and publishes additional 
ch arges of dishonorable transactions on the part 
of Mr. BENNETT. 


IN GENERAL. 


— H. M. 8S. Monarch sailed from Annapo- 
lis for Portsmouth, England, on the 4th inst. 


— An extrasession of the Louisiana Legis- 
lature was convened by Gov. WARMOUTH on the 
7th inst.. The session will continue ten days. 


— The municipal elections in Maine on 
Monday resulted, almost without exception, in 
favor of the Republicans. 

— Mr. Wairremore, of South Carolina, 
who only avoided expulsion from Congress, for 
dealing in cadetships, by sending in his resigna- 
tion, publishes a letter in which he proposes him- 
self anew as a candidate for that seat which, 
according to a unanimous vote of the House, he 
has so lately disgraced. 


— The late snow-storm extended as far 
south as Norwalk, Va. In Richmond the snow 
was nine inches in depth. 


—J. J. Pavt, the Venezuelan Minister 
Resident at Washington, died suddenly on the 
7th inst. It is only a few days’since he assumed 
his official duties. 


— The steamship Hagle, from New York, 
for Havana, is reported ashore on Body Island, 
8. C.. The steamship Falcon attempted to com- 
municete with her, but failed owing to the heavy 
sea. The passengers and crew are believed to be 
in no danger, but the vessel, it is feared, will 
prove a total loss. 


—A block of buildings in Main street, 
Nashua, N. H., was burned on Sunday morning. 
The loss is $60,000, partially covered by insur- 
ance. 

—The missing steamers City of Boston 
and Schmidt are not heard from, but hopes are 
still entertained for their safety. English under- 
witers ask fifty per cent. premium on the City of 
Boston, and several vessele are crusing in search 
of her. Sailing vessels which left New York at 
about the same time with the City of Boston are 
now arriving at Liverpool. 


—The steamer Golden City, bound from 
San Francisco to Panama, went ashore on the 
coast of Lower California on the 22d ult. and 
was a total loss. The passengers and crew were 
safely landed but experienced great privationa be- 
fore they reached a place whence they could be 
reshipped. Liquor, which floated ashore from the 
wreck, caused much rioting among the passen- 
gers and crew, and the Captain is censured for 
his lack of efficiency in preserving order. 


—Particulars of the Oneida disaster are re- 
ceived via San Francisco. She left Yokohama 
on January 23d, at 5 o’clock P M., homeward 
bound. At 7 o'clock the lookout announced a 
steamer’s light ahead, and the helm was put to 
port. The Onieda’s lights were burning brightly, 
but the steamer which proved to be the Bombay, 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Line, kept on her 
course and struck the Oneida between the main 
and mizzen rigging, cutting her down so that she 
sunk within ten minutes. The Bombay was 
hailed, and guns were fired to attract attention, 
but in vain. All the Oneida’s boats were crushed 
excepting one in which the surgeon and fifteen 
of the crew escaped. The rest of the officers and 
crew went down at their posts, and only 39 men 
were subsequently picked up. We have, as yet, 
but one side of the story, and this places the offi- 
cers of the Bombay in a very unenviable light. 
The Captain has asked for an investigation, and 
one has been promptly ordered by Congress. 

—The Republic of San Domingo has vol- 
untarily asked for annexation to the United 
States, and Admiral Pook commanding the 
United States squadron in those waters has 





warned the government of Hayti that she must 
not interfere with the annexationists. The ques- 
tion is complicated, certain sections of the island 
being bitterly opposed to the annexation policy. 


FOREIGN. 


—_—— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
—A bill amending the Insh Church Bill has 


expenses are estimated at less than £13,000,000 
Mr. Ruskrx, in one of his lectures at Oxford, 
spoke at some length of the wide spread destitu- 
tion among the English lower classes. Agrarian 
outrages continue in Ireland. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
in a speech to an Irish deputation promised every 
necessary modification in the details of the Land 
Bill now before Parliament. The Saturday Re- 
view says that the repression of lawlessness in 
Ireland should precede any legislation. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales are about to visit 
Ireland. 


FRANCE. 


try. He expresses confidence that he has the 


stood that the Council of State will propose a 
reduction of the army. 
has served a notice on Prince NAPOLEON, to an- 
swer for the murder of VicToR Noir before the 
High Court. A manifesto is’ expected from the 
Emperor on the birthday of the Princes Imperial 
(the 16th instant). The Government is arresting 
Carlists along the Spanish border. CHARLES 
EUGENE DELAUNEY has been placed in charge o 
the Paris Observatory, in place of M. LEVERRIER. 
One of the writers for the Marseillaise has been 
fined 500 francs and sentenced to three months 
imprisonment for having shouted Vive le Repub- 
lique. A committee has been constituted with 
M. GuzoT as chairmen to guard the interests of 
the University of France, which are in danger 
from the clerical authorities. 


. —A meeting was held in Paris on the 
7th inst. for the purpose of organizing a society 
to be called the Friends of Order. Several hun- 
dred people assembled, speeches were made, and 
resolutions adopted denouncing the recent riot- 
ing and disorder in Paris. The Marseillaise of 
March 7th publishes violent letters from HENRI 
RocHEFORT, and other politieal prisoners. 


SPAIN. 


—Annother ministerial crisis is imminent 
at Madrid. Gen. Prim, in reaffirming his oppos- 
ition to MONTPENSIER, declared that the entire 
Ministry with the exception of Admiral ToreTe 
agreed with him. The Admiral took offense at 
this and sentin his resignation, which has not 
been accepted. 


BAVARIA. 


—King Louis of Bavaria has called upon 
Count Bray to form s new ministry. The ne- 
cessity arises from a vote of the Bavarian Cham- 
ber of Deputies expressing their lack of confi- 
dence in the then existing ministry, who there- 
upon resigned. The party which now comes into 
power is anti-Prussian and ultra-montane in its 
policy. 


CUBA. 


—Gen. Quvzsapa and aids have reached 
New York, and bring encouraging accounts of 
the state of affairs in Cuba. The fight at San 
Juan de Roderiguez on Jan. Ist resulted in a 
heavy loss for the Spaniards. The Cubans ex- 
hausted their ammunition, and so just failed of 
a complete victory. QUESADA'S party report that 
all departments of government are working well, 
and the necessities of life are by no means scarce. 
Powder and firearms are manufactured, but not 
in sufficient quantities to supply the requisitions 
of thearmy. It is understood that QugsaDa’s 
mission will extend to England and Mexico, its 
object being to set on foot movements for ad- 
vancing the Cuban cause. ZAMORA, the assassin 
of GREENWALDTH, was convicted of the crime in 
Havana on the Sth inst. He was sentenced to 
death and executed the same afternoon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—The funeral of Mr. Burtineame at St. 
Petersburg was attended by a large concourse of 
citizens and foreigners, among whom were the 
representatives of the Czar and the entire diplo- 
matic corps. It is said that J. McLEzary Brown, 
the Secretary of the late Mr. BURLINGAME, will 
succeed him as chief of the Embassy. The Czar 
has telegraphed to the Governments at Washing- 
ton and Pekin, expressing his profound sorrow 
at the death of Mr, BURLINGAME. 


—The Prussian Reichstag has voted for 
the abolition of capital punishment, notwith- 
standing an adverse speech from BIsMARK. 


—The Mexican Minister resident at Wash- 
ington has received despatehes announcing the 
suppression of the lately repurted insurrections. 
San Luis Potasi and Zacatecas are occupied by 
the Federal forces. 


—Letters from Pembina state that fighting 
has occurred between the royalists and the Red 
River insurgents. An attempt to capture Fort 
Garry, held by the insurgents, was repulsed, and 
soon afterward 57 of the assaulting party were 
captured with Major Pavtton who commanded 
them. The remaining royalists retreated to the 
lower fort, where .it is stated they will soon be 
attacked by the insurgents. 


—The German metrical systems, hitherto 
most confusing to travelers and most injurious 
to the interests of commerce, are to be assimil- 
ated at once. The currency is also to be estab- 


been introduced in the House of Lords. The army | @ » 


—The Emperor has declared that perfect | ; 
harmony exists between himself and the minis- | p>), 


support of every honest Frenchman. It is under- | ; 


The Procureur Generale | Ordinary 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New YORK, March Sth, 1870. 





Cheese.— for the week, 1,155. The market 
is largely overstocked, and export has ceased for the 
pant. ewing to the low rate of exchange. The season 

3 now near its close, and a decline in prices is the only 
hope for clearing the m We quote : State factories, 
extra to fine, # B,16@17}¢c.; fair _——— Db, U4@léc.: 


ood to extra pin New Y # b, S@2ic. ; good 
fo extra pin 5 my eth ? B, 6@2e. ; good to 
extra English dairy, New York, ® B, : 
extra English dairy, Connecticut, # ®, 16@18c.; fair to 
good skimmed, factories, # B., 6@1 

Coffee has been in fair demand and steady in price, 

i off We quote; Javaat : 


C.5 
Lidge; 


Cetton.—Receipts for the week 9,972 bales. The trade 

through the week ranged from modera.e to active on 

ower than have been previously quoted. Ourquo- 

tations show the closing prices on Monday the 7th inst : 
Uplands. Mobile. N.O. T 


18 18 18% 
20 * f 20, 


i 
215, 21% 
--. Bh 225% 2275 
o+. 23% 24 4 
anchester, England, hold 45,000 bales, 
against 70,000 at this time last year. 
leans is now 114gd. Then it was 124d. 

Eggs.—Receipts for the week, 6,243 bbls. Trade is 
active on an upward tendency in ote atthe cl al- 
though i peatetione - bus than eg tue 
supply is am or lemands. e quote; State, 
Pennaylvanio, # doz., 27c.; Nenad, B@2%Gc.B doz.: 
Southern, 25@26c. # doz. ; fresh Western, 25@26c. # doz. 

Fleur and Meal.—Receipts for the Flour, 
42,804 bbis. ; cornmeal, bbls. 397, 15,770. e@ mar- 
ket has been dull and quiet for all kinds of State and 
Western flour, Southern has been inactive at in 
a main unchanged. pe Rg A Su Seats as and 

estern, $ tate, > extra 
Indiana, inoi 4 85@$7 00; extra Ohio round- 
—) 8 : 
fam 


es an pady | W@S7 2. 
+e 7 2 
Rye flour is in light demand at $425@$5 45 # bbl. for in- 
erior to choice. Cornmeal is in moderate demand at 
50@$4 65 for Western; $450 for Jersey, and $490 for 
1 a ae Buckwheat flour is dull, at $235@$270 # 
ss. 





Grain.—Receipts for the week—wheat, 55,600 bush 
corn, 18,091 bushels; oats, 53,964 bushels. Whea 


—_s being most sought for export. We quote: White 
$1.90. A yh $1 M0; Now? Spring $1 Ar 8 
30. .30; No. pring $1. oh 
for Milwaukee, in store and delivered; No. 8 Spring $1 
@$1.6; white Genesee at $1.58@$1.70; Red and Amber 
State, and Pennsylvania, $1.26@$1 29 ® bush. Corn is 
inactive. Sales of 34,000 bushels have taken place at the 
following prices: Old Western $1.024s@$1.05 in store and 
delivered; new Western, 96c.@§1, the latter for very 
choice; yellow Jersey and So $1.02@$1.05; white 
hoo maa $1.08@$1,0 ; unsound Western, 8ic.@Wc. # 

us! 

The stock of grain in New York and Brooklyn ware- 
houses on March 7th was as follows: 


Poultry.—tTrade is fair. Prices are rather better 
than last week's quotations, but show indications of 
another fall. We quote: turkeys, fz to prime, # b., 
2@2ic.; chickens, good to prime, # B., 17@20c.; ducks, 
good to prime, # B., ; geese, good to prime, # 
D., 15@l6c. 

Provisions.—Receipts for the week, pork, 627 . 
beef 2,398 pkgs, cutmeats 4,871 pkgs. Pork has a. a 
little more activity, new mess being chiefly sought after. 
We quote : New me 25. 75 essed 


mess, $25.75 ; mess, Dr 
hogs have been inactive at lic.@llc. for Western, and 
ll3gc. @134c. 


for city. Beef is in moderate demand 
unchanged prices. We q' 
extra do., $13@$i7; inferior grades, $1@8. 
is dull; prime mess is quoted at $5@$27. 
l per tierce. Beef hams $: 50 


at $27@. 
Potatees, etc.—Are in demand for the best 
sorts. We quote: i : 


h blows red, & bor eer oS ti pe. 
6 Ow! a . hs ice 
. e bbl., sib. Red 


bok laste. rellow. @ bol. $150@$5 00; Ri 
oe ellow, . o ua 
nips, # bbl., $1 ei 80. Cabbages, # 100, 


First-Class Railroad Bonds. 
Gold Bonds, based upon a valuable railroad 
paying seven per cent. gold interest, and having 
40 years to run, make avery desirable investment 
The Chicago, Danville & Vincennes Railroad, 








of Illinois, and having such favorable relations as 
to secure beyond peradventure a large through 
and local traffic, both from the local trade and 
from the carrying of coal and laen from the points 
of their production along the line to Chicago, 
where they are in steady demand, has been so 
successful in placing its First Mortgage Bonds, 
that it has been able to provide liberally for the 
requirements of its future trade. The Company 
has recently purchased twenty first-class locomotives, 
one hundred and thirty freight cars, a propor- 
tionate number of passenger coaches, nine thou- 
sand tons of the best rails in market, and a very 
large number of oak ties. The latter articles will 
be used in the extension of the road beyond 
Momence, to which point it is in successful oper- 
ation, and which is 55 miles from Chicago. The 
part of the road already finished shows what kind 
of work the Company is doing. Fifty-six pounds 
rails, laid upon 2,800 oak ties to the mile, with a 
sub-structure surpassed by no road-bed in the 
country, make up a raidroad which will cost but 
a comparative trifle to keep in good repair. The 
Bonds now offered are upon completed road, at 
the rate of but $18,000 per mile, and are of the 
denomination of $1,000 each, the gold interest 
payable semi-annually. Unusual precautions are 
taken against any over issue of Bonds, as the 
Union Trust Company, of New York, registers 
the whole issue, and they may justly be classed 
as both profitable “and safe. Full information 
may be obtained of the local agents, as adver- 
tised elsewhere, or of the general agents in New 
York. 

mm». 


Investments. 
Messrs. Fisk & Haron offer this week, through 
our columns, the Loan of the CHESAPEAKE AND 
Onto RartRoap Company, s most important 
financial undertaking. The object of the road, 
in opening a new route from the West to the 
Atlantic, causes this Loan to rank high among 
the many now before the publie, and the negotia- 
tion of the loan is undertaken by bankers who 
have marketed the largest raitway loans of late 
years—including the Central Pacific and the 
Western Pacific—and whose reputation is such 








lished O2 @ more convenient basis, 


as to command confidence in securities offered 


249 ea. 2,115. 
Middling New Or- 


cpa | 
eral has been in light demand, Milwaukee an 0. 2 


at 
uote: Plain mess, $9.00@14.00: 
- bee? 3h 


running through a fertile and thickly settled part H 


Commercial Notice, 
The First MokTGaGE7 PER CENT. Gozp 
of the New YorE axp Osweco MIDLaxy Ry, 
ROAD continue to meet with much faV0r tng 
investors. The issue up to the Present ting 


;| nearly exhausted. What remain We sil ca 


at par and accrued interest in currency, 
GzorGE Oppyxe & ( 
25 Nassan sine 
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NEw Yor March 
ea,—Total for the week. 569 hm 








Beeves. 
ar heavier than at p—— time last year, andIent® 


the] 


jemand fi 
a little 


OF COnsumntin, 32? 
her than last my Pri 
> ogee for the de , $. 
‘esent 
snow storms ot the week have checked caps! . 
directions, but no serious delay has occurre;| 
have enough stock on hand to Secure thei avai’ 
earth for some time to come. We quote: pri: “yo 
6% @l6%e.; first quality, 15X@l6x0: meh 
Mx@ISxe.: thin steers, oxen, an oe 
grades of cattle, 12@13c. 


vy 
however, rule 
6 


en 
Cows, 1iwide; in 


hose ordinarily offered bring from $254 
one out of a Jot of twenty head oreeieen Th 
is light. Calves come to market in abundance, wig 
Poor 10c.@lic. ® B. wes sell ae high as ie 9} 
Sheep.—Receipts for the week, 17,731. This faa 
ronda i Tee Sue 
n 8. 

. if good, bring 8@4c. ¥ b, Sheep reg 
are quoted at 534@5%, fair to good, 64@7xc, TM 
Swine.—Receipts for the week. 12.9g9- ester 
Trade is dull and sales on We quote coy 

de 


x rea and still fed at 83@9e, Dresse 








WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRIOES (p, 
RENT—For the week ending Marchi, 
eerie 
44 Atlantic A 
4—4 Stark A... 
4+ Pacific e 
+ ta 








A 
Amosk’g A, C, A... 
Hamilton a 








+ ns. @ 
Bleached Cottons, 
8—4 Boot R 9 





Park No. 
** No. 90... 
Union No. 20, 
* No. 50.... 
Kennebec, 2-2 
Brown D 
Mass G.... 





Cottonades. 
p A M.CamletJeans® 
Whitington ..........<4 
YOrk ,...0.. 00500000 0itt 
Nankins, Plain vs] 
Spool Cotton 
Clark’8.... .....s0-0nl 
Willimantic 8 F.......! 
Willimantic... 














A Voice from the Kitchen. 
Upwards of thirty professed cooks, maj“ 
them hailing from the best hotels in the Uuit 
States, have voluntarily come forward and }* 
nounced Rawp’s SEA Moss Fanine, the fe 
article for puddings, custards, blanc muy 
creams, jellies, and other favorite items of # 
desert that has ever come under their notice. 
So much forthe palatability of the newelen 
of food. 

A still greater number of distingnished pi* 
cians and scientific chemists indorse it a6 
trient of ithe very highest class; while ere) 
housekeeper who uses it admits that it ¥ 
fifty per cent. cheaper than maizena, farins, 
starch, or any other preparation from com ort 
cereal grains. 
The new food staple is manufactured, v'!""' 
patent, by the Sea Moss Farine Co., 53 Pat 
Place; and in view of the above estab! 
facts, it is not suprising that their extens"” ¢ 
chinery is kept runnjpg night and day to*'2!" 
a demand that is rapidly becoming un! 
—~—>—_- 

“‘ Pleasures in Pain.” 
Under this head Rev. Dr. Pama, editer of 
New York Observer, writes one of his “Ire 
letters, and details his experience in toot) a 
ing at Dr. ConTon’s rooms in the Coop! ae 
tute. He says: ‘‘He seated me comforta) J 
the old arm-chair, and offered me the nee 
piece which the Empress once for & momeat bt . 
I put it to my lips and inhaled three, fou 
haps five times, and then, instantly, 48!" a 
to me, I heard the doctor say, ‘Ther, its 
right.’ I was awake, but the five teoth 5 
gone, as if by magic, without a sense of f¢” 
with no knowledge of any operation havilé 
performed. There was no more sense of li” 
been asleep, or of having taken anything, at 
it had been a glass of water, or a draught of f 
air. It was about two minutes from the 
inhalation to the waking, but the uno 
ness was 80 complete that it seemed 20" 





by them, 


all, Not the slightest inconvenience super ae 





